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FOREWORD 


Frepruary 23, 1959. 

These hearings are a continuation of those held last fall on the 
operations of the mutual security program in Pakistan. Other 
hearings have dealt with detailed operations of specific projects and 
with military assistance. The witnesses whose testimony is reported 
have had extensive experience in Pakistan but have not been part 
of the mutual security program. They were invited to appear to 
assist the subcommittee In making an overall appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of our efforts in Pakistan. 

The appearance of these witnesses was followed by testimony 
received from the Department of Defense on the military aspects of 
the aid program during which some of the basic issues raised by 
Messrs. Marshall and Bell were discussed. The subcommittee had 
hoped that it would be possible to release at least a portion of the 
executive testimony. After careful review, the executive branch de- 
termined that its statements and answers included so much classified 
material that the necessary deletions would render the cleared portion 
meaningless. For this reason, the subcommittee has acquiesced in 
the desire of the Departments of State and Defense that none of the 
Department of Defense testimony on Pakistan be released. 

Tuomas E. MorGan, Chairman. 











REVIEW OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1959 


CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SvuBCOMMITTEE FoR REVIEW OF THE 
Murua Security Programs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:53 a.m., Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (act- 
ing chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. The committee will come to order. 

It is our pleasure and privilege to have with us this morning Burt 
Marshall, who is know certainly to many of the members of the com- 
mittee. We are glad that you can give us this time this morning. 
If I understand it correctly, you are going to talk to us about the 
situation in Pakistan. 

So, Mr. Marshall, you may proceed as you like. I believe it will 
be agreeable for any of us to interject with questions at any time. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES BURTON MARSHALL, CARNEGIE VISIT- 
ING RESEARCH SCHOLAR, CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE (FORMERLY ADVISER TO THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF PAKISTAN, 1955-57) 


Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you sir. It is a great pleasure for me to 
come back to this room and revive memories of happy associations 
with this committee and its staff. 

I shail try to speak quite freely. In doing so I have certain dilem- 
mas in my mind. I want to be perfectly candid with this committee, 
but at the same time I am aware that in Pakistan many of my con- 
versations were privileged. I hope the committee will understand. 

Mr. Carnauan. This is an executive session, but even so, you may 
go off the record if you like. 

Mr. Marswatt. I have no scandal to peddle. It is a question of 
keeping confidences. I wish to avoid anything hurtful to the public 
interest of Pakistan, whose hospitality I enjoyed for a long time. At 
the same time it is important for us to understand such countries, 
and I hope I can help this committee in that regard. 

Mr. Carnanan. Any time you want to go off the record, you so 
indicate. 

Mr. Marsnat. I spent 214 years in Pakistan, from the beginnin 
of 1955 until the middle of 1957. I returned briefly again in the fall 
of 1957. I have kept pretty much in touch with affairs, not steadily 
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but rather off and on, since then. I do not know the precise pitch of 
the most recent happenings—that is, those of the last few weeks. 
You see, my information is generally somewhat out of date. I am 
in no way involved in Pakistani affairs now. I have been giving 
attention to other matters entirely as visiting scholar at the Carnegie 
Endowment. I am here, by the way, as an individual. Though 1 
came here by leave of my superior, Mr. Joseph Johnson, the views 
are my own, and no reproach for anything I might say should lie 
against the Endowment. 

Mr. Carnanan. In what capacity were you there? 

Mr. Marsuauy. I was there as a private person, an adviser to the 
Government of Pakistan. It was a rather vague sort of assignment. 
I was mainly concerned in trying to be useful in regard to the broad 
and intricate questions of how to get ahead with the strengthening 
of a legitimate frame of government. A good deal of the time I 
rattled around without much todo. Other times I had the feeling of 
doing something important and felt that I was able to do some good. 
I cannot look back with much sense of accomplishment. What I 
hoped for in Pakistan has not been sustained up to now, but the story 
is not yet over. 

Now for a few preliminary words about that country. You are 
generally aware of its size and location. It consists of some 83 to 85 
million people. These are estimated figures. I don’t suppose we 
should regard a census as rigorous in that portion of the world. It 
is, I think, the sixth largest country in the world. I mean in terms 
of population. It is the largest preponderantly Muslim country in 
the world, although it may be that the Muslim population of Indonesia 
exceeds slightly the Muslim population of Pakistan. 

The country is of very recent origin. It is short in historic memo- 
ries. Even its name is a synthetic one—a name thought up a genera- 
tion ago to express the dream then in the minds of some of the 
Muslims of the subcontinent for actualizing an independent country 
with a Muslim population, free of domination by the Hindu majority 
which they felt was bound to prevail in India when that area should 
become independent of British rule. Peculiarly, this synthetic name, 
made up of the mitial letters and syllables of various regions which 
the Muslims hoped their dreamed-of state would encompass, does 
not reflect the name of the eastern portion of Bengal, which was di- 
vided off and became an eastern wing of Pakistan at the time of par- 
tition in 1947. It is now East Pakistan. It came into existence by 
force of events not foreseen at the time when Pakistan was being 
oe as a dream by some of the Muslims of India. Yet East 

»akistan is where the majority of the population, about 56 percent, 
actually live. Here we have an interesting example of a discrepancy 
between a plan and a reality. 

It is sometimes difficult for some to remember that the larger por- 
tion of Pakistan, in the measure of people, is the eastern part. The 
seat of national government is in the western part, at Karachi, and 
of course our Embassy is located there. From the coordinates of 
Karachi it sometimes seems to one that East Pakistan is a remote 
adjunct stuck away over there in the east beyond the thousand miles 
of India interposed between the two wings of the country. Also 
Karachi is an important point on most of the airlines flying to the 
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Orient. Many Americans stop off there, spend a short time in those 
environs, and then go on with a feeling of having seen Pakistan— 
which is something of an illusion, because most Pakistanis live in a 
different sort of land in a culture quite distinguishable from the one 
around Karachi. Now this impression that Pakistan centers in West 
Pakistan and East Pakisian is a remote adjunct is not confined to 
Americans and other outsiders. If often comes out as a feeling of 
Pakistanis themselves in West Pakistan. 

The fact of separation between the two wings is obviously of get 
importance in regard to the character of the country. Quick physi- 
cal communication between the two wings is possible only by over- 
flying India. Obviously the Indians impose great restrictions on 
what they will permit in the way of overflying. Military transport 
by that means is certainly not in the picture. Communication be- 
tween the two wings, beyond the small volume afforded by daily com- 
mercial flight, is a matter largely of sea transport. That, too, is dif- 
ficult, for it is a very long haul. I suppose that in terms of sea 
mileage water communication between the two wings amounts to 
about the same as crossing the Atlantic. There are great difficulties, 
as you well see, in governing one province from a capital located in 
another province a great land distance and an even greater sea dis- 
tance away. We have memories of the problems of governing over 
long spans in our own history. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is there any question of a separation of East 
and West Pakistan into independent countries, mdameaieiee of each 
other ? 

Mr. MarsHavw. It is a latent question in a good many people’s 
minds undoubtedly, but I think it is not a public question in Pakis- 
tan. No one brings it up as a proposition to be acted on. Yet this 
is a sort of thing that a good many people will talk about some- 
times—surreptitiously and somewhat indirectly. There are—I think 
one shoud be candid and say it—centrifugal forces operating in 
Pakistan. It could harly be otherwise. Let us try to understand 
some of the factors that underlie this. 

Centrifugal forces operate in both the eastern and the western 
wing. Among the East Pakistanis there are understandable feelings 
against being governed from so far away, from a capital so inacces- 
sable. I shall say more about this in a few minutes. In West Paki- 
stan there are centrifugal forces and influences in some of the locali- 
ties as against rule from the provincial capital at Lahore. West 
Pakistan is more divided up than East Pakistan is in the matters of 
language and old memories. That is to say, East Pakistan is a more 
solid entity in itself than West Pakistan is, because, while the Ben- 
galis, as one may call the East Pakistanis, have been together in 
some kind of unity for a long time, West Pakistan has been a unified 
entity for only about 3 years. The integrated province of West Paki- 
stan was put together only in 1956 or late 1955 out of several preexist- 
ing provinces—the western Punjab, the Northwest Frontier, Sind, 
Baluchistan, Bahawalpur, Khairpur, and so on. The local predis- 
positions are by no means dead. So we have on the one hand, with 
respect to the solidarity of Pakistan, a problem of jelling as between 
East Pakistan and West, and on the other hand a problem of jelling 
as among the various elements comprising West Pakistan. 
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Moreover, if there is a centrifugal impulse at work in the dislike 
of many of the Bengalis for being governed by an apparatus which 
they feel to be largely in the hands of West Pakistanis, there is an 
equivalent feeling of reluctance among West Pakistanis about the 
possibility of being governed by a politic al apparatus in which Ben- 
galis might like ly” predominate. West Pakistanis sometimes think 
of themselves as the ones with a national feeling and the Bengalis 
as the ones tending to pull away, but as an outsider I think the im- 
pulses against nationhood—against a really effective combination of 
the two wings—-are just as strong in West as in East Pakistan. 

The difference between the two wings is not simply a matter of the 
interposition of India between them. There are great differences in 
social outlook and structure, great differences affecting the nature 
of the two societies and making them quite distinctive. 

We think of the religion of Islam as the bond between them. Well, 
this is so in a way. The one thing the two provinces have in com- 
mon is a consciousness of being preponderantly Muslim. The coun- 
try as a whole came into existence separate from the concurrently 
established independent Dominion of India in 1947 in consequence 
of a strong desire not to be subordinated to rule by a governing appa- 
ratus in which Muslims felt Hindus were bound to be dominant. So 
their Muslim identity—to say the least, a consciousness of not being 
Hindu and not wishing to be subsumed into India as a minority—is 
what most of the West Pakistanis and most of the East Pakistanis 
share. 

Yet Islam is not a perfect bond, by any means, so far as the problems 
of the state are concerned. One only has to read the report on the 
religious disturbances in the Lahore area of 6 years ago—a most dis- 
tinguished report put together by an investigative body headed by 
Mohammed Munir, the distinguished Chief Justice of Pakistan— 
to be made aware of the power of the faith for setting men at each 
other’s throats. I can recall a time when, during my ‘stay in Paki- 
stan, the emotive force of their faith was invoked in the Constituent 
Assembly sitting at Karachi—and I sensed that, however strong this 
may be as a tie that binds, it is surely not necessarily a binding that 
is good for the health of the state. It is with hesitancy that I say 
these things, for I know that religious feelings are a delicate subject. 

I think it evident also that the two provinces of Pakistan have a 
somewhat different way of looking at Zhen. Some West Pakistanis, 
it seems to me, have a slightly patronizing way of looking at East 
Pakistanis in this respect. 'They sometimes, in private discourse, air 
the idea that the Bengali Muslims are a sort of Johnny-Come-Lately 
Muslims—members of the faith who came into it, or are descended 
from those who came into it, to escape the rigors of being low men 
on the totem pole under the caste system prevailing among Hindus— 
whereas, in contrast, such West Pakistanis will point out that their 
own Muslim heritage dates back to Arabian antecedents who brought 
the faith in from the area of its origin or to Persian antecedents who 
came to the subcontinent as conquerors or in the train of conquerors. 
Now the point I am getting at is that even the faith can sometimes be 
dealt with in terms of providing a way of feeling a little bit better 
than the other fellows. On the other hand, Bengalis have sometimes 
told me that this is the way the other chaps feel about them as 
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Muslims. So their common faith may set them apart in relation to 
India, but it does not necessarily pull them together as Pakistanis. 
It has a negative importance but not much of an affirmative one in 
relation to identity. 

Very real differences in geographic outlook pertain to the two 
provinces of Pakistan. In the eastern wing, which is a riverine area 
about the size of Illinois, they tend to look out to southeast Asia. 
The West Pakistanis, whose region runs to desert and mountains and 
is about the size of the States of California, Oregon, and Washington 
together, look more toward Iran and to the Near East. Both look 
differently on India. I shall say more about that in a moment. 

The two provinces differ in another important respect—what I 
might call the degree of integration of society. Here we get to what 
sounds like a paradox. The East Pakistanis seem to be more political 
than the West Pakistanis, and yet the West Pakistanis have more to 
do with governing. I do not mean West Pakistanis in the large. 
What I mean is not that all West Pakistanis have more to do with 
governing than do East Pakistanis, but that those having to do with 
the processes of government tend to be identified with West more 
often than with East Pakistan. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that I am talking not about the 
subcommittee’s prime focus, military assistance, but about some of 
the factors which bear on the making of states or stand in the way of 
it. I think some of the implications of what I am trying to make 
clear apply not only to Pakistan but to many of the other fledgling 
states. I will try to bring out some of these implications. 

The East Pakistanis are more communicative with each other. 
Their community of language is greater than that of West Pakistan. 
One tongue prevails pretty much in their province. In West Pakis- 
tan it is a case of a great deal more of lingual patchwork—Urdu serv- 
ing pretty much in the cities, but Punjabi, Pushtu, Sindhi, Baluchi, 
and the like being used in the smaller localities. Beyond this factor, 
there is, it seems to me, simply more social cohesion in East than in 
West Pakistan in the sense that the word gets around more. The 
literacy rates are roughly the same as between the two Provinces— 
perhaps slightly higher among the Bengalis, but this is not an im- 
portant datum. As a Bengali once expressed it to me, the important 
difference is that in the one Province there is more communication 
between those who can read and write and those who cannot in the 
Province than there is in the other. This is probably true. 

There seems to be more political awareness in East Pakistan. It 
is, to be sure, of a somewhat superficial and effervescent quality, but 
it is there. The fellow operating a river boat or pushing a cart 
around, the small-time fellow, probably has some ideas on the issues 
of the day—perhaps not very astute ones but still some views. Among 
equivalent persons in West Pakistan you would probably not find a 
similar awareness. You would more likely find a certain lethargy, a 
feeling of distance from such matters, a general lack of interest in 
them. The Bengalis share a sort of Bengali nationalism, whereas the 
West Pakistanis tend not to have an equivalent feeling. They have 
more of a local basis of pride and identity as Pathans, Baluchis, Pun- 
jabis, Sindhis, and so on. Now it is a paradox that, insofar as there 
are metropolises in Pakistan, they can be found in West Pakistan 
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rather than East Pakistan, but on the other hand the effects of tribal 
tradition also are stronger in West Pakistan, at least in parts of it. 

Even the negative matter of being preponderantly non-Hindu is 
not entirely a thing in common between the provinces. In East 
Pakistan the Hindu population is relatively small, but it is slight 
to the point of being minimal in West Pakistan. In East Pakistan 
the Hindus have in the past played a very important part in the 
economy. Now, even though their numbers have been cut down 
greatly by developments since partition, their role in East Pakistan 
is considerably important. In West Pakistan again their role is slight 
indeed. Almost all have gone since partition. Now in East Pakistan 
relationship with Hindus takes on the character of a domestic 
question. In West Pakistan it is more a question of foreign rela- 
tions. So we see that even the idea of their Muslim distinctiveness 
from Hindus is only a qualified point of similarity as between the 
two areas. This showed, while they were still trying to operate their 
constitution in Pakistan, with respect to the attempt to come to a 
common view on the organization of the electorate. How should the 
Hindus among the population be related to the state? The two 
»rovinces tended to give divergent answers on this question, which 
a a deep importance in respect to the questions of what kind of a 
state Pakistan was to be, whether secular or theocratic tendencies 
and loyalties were to be encouraged, and whether the state should 
seek to develop along lines of a national or a communal character. 

For East Pakistan, Calcutta, which was the capital of Bengal 
before partition, seems to remain the metropolis, although it is in 
another country now. The Calcutta press still is more important, 
I think, in East Pakistan than the provincial press. The Calcutta 
radio is still widely listened to, I suppose even more than the Paki- 
stani stations are. The gravitational pull of Calcutta on the eastern 
portion of historic Bengal is not matched by anything in West Paki- 
stan, which has its own metropolitan centers in such places as 
Karachi and Lahore. 

There is a real difference between the two provinces in terms of 
very deep factors relevant to government and politics. As someone 
has put it, West Pakistan is governmental, while East Pakistan is 
ue se I have mentioned the effervescent character of politics in 

cast Pakistan. It is, or was, a part of that Bengal which was long 
the main source of political ferment in India in prepartition times. 
It is still that way. Little of that sort of thing obtains in the western 
province. 

On the other hand, the Bengalis played small part in the govern- 
ing apparatus in India in the days of the British raj. This cireum- 
stance is rooted deep in the past. It seems to have been based on a 
mutual attitude. The British dispensation did not encourage the 
Bengalis to participate in operating the government. The Bengalis 
apparently stood aloof on their own account, participating at the 
lower level but not much at the higher levels of administration where 
decision-making is involved. What Muslims did participate in the 
operation of government in prepartition India seem to have come 
from what is now West Pakistan, especially the Punjab area, but 
also from some of the portions which have been included in India. 
At partition not all of the Muslims in the Indian civil service opted 
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for Pakistan. Some portion stayed on in India. Those who chose 
Pakistan often did so because their homes were located in the part 
scheduled to emerge as Pakistan. Some others chose to go over to 
the new Muslim state out of a feeling of identity with it, leaving 
behind their homes in what is now the Indian Republic. These are 
often referred to as refugees. They tended to establish new roots in 
what is now West Pakistan. For these reasons West Pakistan seems 
to be drawn more into administration than East Pakistan. Add to 
that the fact that the military services—something especially true of 
the Army, which is by all odds the most important of the military 
services—also are largely identified by language, predisposition, heri- 
tage, home, and so on with West Pakistan. 

ach provinee, in its own way, reflects an incomplete concept of 
what government must be in this day and age. Bach tends to go on 
reflecting habits left over from a colonial dispensation. This is still 
true after almost 12 years of juridic independence. Each geographic 
element of the country has got hold of some part of the truth of what 
the state is. The Pakistanis have not succeeded in producing a syn- 
thesis between the two. 

Now what I say of prepartition political dispositions, what I say 
of the hard time Pakistan has had in growing out of them, has some 
application to all of the new states in that vast stretch along the rim 
of Asia, into the Near East, and then into Africa, where a dozen or 
twenty new states are trying to find their way in an independent 
status into which they have been propelled by their own ambitions 
or pushed by the failure and exhaustion of the preexisting arrange- 
ments by which other governments transacted business and exercised 
authority for them vicariously. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, I get to one of the broadest and deepest. and 
most pervasive problems of our time—the problem of the character 
and destiny of a large and rising number of political entities which 
are having a hard time, and will continue to have a hard time, ful- 
filling the status which they have nominally and formally achieved. 
In Pakistan this set of problems is somewhat complicated by the fact 
that the struggle between the two approaches to politics and the state 
has tended to become a function of the cross pull between the two 
widely separated provinces, but inherently, I think, the problems there 
are not unlike those of many of the other new states. 

In prepartition conditions, as in colonial situations generally, there 
tended to be a great divergence, a great separateness, as between the 
actual action of government and the great aspirations of politics. I 
refer on the one hand to the actual problems which must engage de- 
cision making in government, the problems that one can do something 
about, the problems of whether to allocate resources this way or that 
way—the manageable problems of state business. On the other hand 
there are the evocative aspects of politics, the things that move peo- 
ples, the process of arousing men to a sense of identification with each 
other, and all that. In a colonial situation these two things tend 
not to meet. A colonial governing apparatus carries on the routines 
of state business. The masses me to and emote to the watchwords 





of some vague and generalized futurity. There is on the one hand 
state business that goes ahead on its own momentum or inertia, and 
there is on the other hand the politics of utopia and ideology. Each 
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is in its way sterile—government because it steers clear of issues alto- 
gether, and political aspirations because it never gets to anything else 
but issues—issues, moreover, of a sort quite unrelated to anything 
that can be dealt with in the practical channels of policy. 

I recal! a wise observation made by a Pakistani who had great 
insights into this sort of problem. He said that Pakistan had pro- 
duced only two types of men in its public life. One type he described 
as men who believe in action without discussion. The other type is 
men who are devoted to discussion without action. The colonial 
experience, he said, encourages and indeed compels this disjunction. 
He observed that a country emerging from colonial status to statehood 
faced the problem of how to mesh discussion and action, and Pakistan, 
he went on, had never made this synthesis but continued too largely 
to leave its public life in the hands of men who could act in the 
narrow ambits of administration without being able to relate them- 
selves and their actions to people in the large, and of men who were 
masters of harangue and evocation without any adequate sense of the 
way of or the need for translating their ideas into actionable projects 
of public policy. 

How true his observations were. This is a most important thing, 
not only for Pakistan but for many others among the new states. 
How to build the bridge between the notions that move men and with 
which men identify themselves on the one hand and the actual things 
that can be accomplished by government—how to make politics a 

ractical thing coming within the scope of reality—is a great unfin- 
ished piece of business among the new states. This, to me, is perhaps 
the most important thing derived from having closely observed the 
Pakistan scene for two and a half years. 

You know, it is really true, sir, that there is really a very limited 
number of things that can be accomplished so long as administration 
is the only way of getting things done. Just to have a bureaucracy 
and a coercive arm isnot enough. To be creative a state has to be able 
to draw upon a high degree of identification between itself and its 

ple. There must be a great deal of discourse and interchange of 
ideas through the population. This has a great bearing on the 
strength and development of a state. I mean this in an economic 
sense as well as in a political sense. 

Pakistan is in very large part a traditional society. We find in it 
all the problems of the process of emergence from the bounds and 
restrictiveness of a traditional society such as are dealt with by 
Daniel Lerner in his recent book on “The Passing of Traditional 
Society.” If one goes up to anyone in such a society and asks him 
the hypothetical question of what he would do if he were somebody 
else and in a different situation, one is not likely to draw much of a 
response. Daniel Lerner epitomizes this with an account of an aver- 
age man in a Near Eastern society who is asked what he would do 
if he were chief of state in his country. The man is overwhelmed by 
the question. He simply cannot address it in imagination. This 
would be typical of the preponderant number of people in such a 
society. 

Let us describe a traditional society as one in which an enormous 
amount of vocational autonomy prevails. Each person goes along in 
his narrow ambit. Ideas, critical ideas, do not flow from one voca- 
tion to another. Men do not reflect beyond their own narrow range. 
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They cannot move themselves in their imaginations from one set of 
conditions to another. Now what do we call that aspect of life in 
which, in our society, men and women look beyond the narrow range 
of their vocational concerns or their family? It is the public aspect. 
A society in which significant numbers of persons—it does not have 
to be all of them or perhaps even a majority, but a significant propor- 
tion—can transfer their ideas and interests to other fields. It is this 
aspect, insofar as it is represented among us, that enables us to have 
a public life in our country. Now when these impulses and possibili- 
ties are lacking, public life languishes. The meagerness of public life 
in such a society as Pakistan’s is what impresses one most strongly 
when one gets closely acquainted with it. 

I recall a conversation of several years ago with a well-informed 
Pakistani, a quite learned man. He referred to a quality which he said 
an American like me would understand without reflecting much 
about it. He said that others who had been reared in places where 
the state had a strong basis would also understand the idea in some 
measure. He was referring to the concept or quality that we mean 
by the word “public.” It stands for our relationship to those beyond 
our own vocational or familial circle. It stands for our pattern of 
obligation to the others among our contemporaries whom we do not 
know by acquaintance but whose existence is known to us in a notional 
way. aden the concept of a public relationship, we know that 
myriad others are affected by our choices and that we in turn are 
affected thus by the choices of many others whom we do not actuall 
know although we know they exist. Edmund Burke—I think it 
was—once wrote of this concept not only in terms of our obligations 
to our contemporaries who are affected by our actions but whom we 
do not actually know but also in terms of what we owe to generations 
before us and generations unborn. Now my Pakistani friend told me 
sadly that this word “public” had no counterpart word in any indig- 
enous tongue of Pakistan. He was in the communications business 
and knew what he was talking about. He said there was no good 
way to talk about a public purpose, or a public interest, or a public 
duty in the native tongues and that if the idea were to be dealt with 
it would almost necessarily have to be done in foreign terms. He 
went on to say, in a philosophic way that had real truth, that Pakis- 
tan would continue to falter as a state until it had developed a pub- 
lic life, and that it would continue to be deficient in public life so 
long as the concept was lacking in reality and remained remote and 
irrelevant in the minds of so large a portion of the people. He em- 
phasized that he was speaking not simply of a lack of vocabulary 
in the dialects but of a lack of a concept in the indigenous culture. 

In concurring in what he said, I hasten to add that I do not mean 
that the Pakistanis are lacking in an ethical sense. I say this lest 
some of my friends among them may someday read what I am saying 
and feel offended. I recall a time when my car became stuck on Clif- 
ton Beach with a tide running in. I got plenty of help in getting 
extricated from strangers who came from far and wide to aid me. 
I can remember the same sort of thing from an experience with a 
flat tire in the desert of Sind. I got a lot of help from strangers 
who rode their camels my way and stopped to aid me. One’s obli- 
gation to the need he sees--of which he has direct sensory knowl- 
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edge—and his obligation to the need he does not see are two different 
things. It is in this sort of thing that Pakistan must develop if it 1s 
to fulfill itself. 

I do not mean to imply an absolute distinction between one so- 
ciety and another in this regard—far from it. It is not that we here 
have all we need of public spirit. We do not. It is not that it is 
totally lacking in Pakistan. Itis not. I think I should not even make 
a comparison of needs in this respect. I can tell you that their society 
and ours both need a great deal more of it, but today I am talking 
about their problems and not our own. 

I think there is a real connection between this lack of a public 
and the lingering habits of colonialism in such a society as theirs. In 
political life men do not engage themselves with real public issues 
much. They tend too much to rally round on one side or another 
of spurious sorts of issues of an ideological and remote character. 
The state—government—continues to lumber along in the grooves of 
bureaucratic complacency. Now these considerations are to me 
hugely more important than the arithmetic of development and eco- 
nomic aid and the problems of getting this new country or that to 
this or that level of military strength. The long, grinding, exasperat- 
ing process of getting a culture to moving along, passing beyond the 
hampering traditions, entering into a public life and getting a politi- 
cal life of its own, political in the best sense—this seems to me to be 
the great unfinished business of Pakistan. 

Let me illustrate with a recollection. A couple of years ago I was 
at a dinner party in Karachi. Present was a man well versed in affairs 
on the subcontinent, a man highly experienced in development prob- 
lems. I noted he had a fractured hand. I asked about the injury. 
He related something that hid happened on a trip he had recently 
made into East Pakistan. An agricultural development project there 
seemed to have bogged down, a project for which a considerable 
amount of equipment had been supplied. Someone on our aid mission 
had asked him to stop off at that place to see what was going on and 
discover the reasons for the lag. He got to the place. He found the 
equipment still standing at the place where it had been discharged 
from a barge. For some months it had just stood there, unmoved, 
untended, uncovered, unused. He had set about to get this equip- 
ment into motion and into use at once. He did not quite know how 
to do it, but he had tried anyway, and in getting the equipment 
mobile he had pulled the wrong pin, caused something to crash down 
on his hand, and so suffered injury—but he did get the equipment 
moved and into use. He seemed not so much worried about the in- 
jury as about the social lesson. He said, not in any tone of hostility, 
that what worried him was the attitude which lay behind the failure 
to get the equipment into use. No one around that project had ever 
had responsibility for such equipment before, and so no one was up 
to taking responsibility for it now that it had reached the scene. It 
Was just a case of no one’s being able to stretch his imagination to 
encompass new responsibilities. My friend remarked that this was 
the great factor of lag and that assistance and equipment and that 
sort of thing would not count for much until that moral factor itself 
had been corrected. 
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He was right. In any one of these places what they must bring 
themselves to do for themselves must count for hugely more than 
anything we shall ever be able to do for them, and all that will ever 
come in to them from the outside will do little good for them except 
as it may act as a spur and a catalyst in bringing about such changes 
as I have talked about. Again, it is not a case of absolute failure of 
Pakistanis to measure up to and to grow into the new requirements. I 
aim making no general indictment or no indictment at all. One can 
be compassionate about these things while still recognizing them as 
shortcomings. 

I suppose the struggle for development in the traditional societies 
is bound to take a long, long time, and it is not necessarily in the 
cards that they will succeed. The same goes for them as political 
endeavors. They are not necessarily destined to fulfill their state- 
hood—and certainly not with that ease and naturalness that seem 
to be postulated by the advocates of self-determination. My only 
point is that the unfolding process is a long one. Our problem is 
how best to help if we can help much at all. Surely we kane to see 
that there is a real connection with what happens in terms of eco- 
nomic development and military development and what happens in 
the political sphere, by which term I mean the relationship between 
regime and people. 

We err, I think, in regarding such problems of development as 
something quite apart from politics—or rather from an assumption 
that economics is paramount over politics, The development people 
are often that way. They are rather aloof about political considera- 
tions. be tend to think that all that has to be done is to jack 
up the production figures, create some efficiency here and there, and 
get things to turning a little better, and then all the desirable political 
consequences will flow. Sink some tube wells, dredge a Sscir and 
some rivers, build a dam and reclaim some thousands of acres and 
then some day everything is going to be set to rights. There is a 
similar oversimplified notion about military development—as if some- 
how the life and health and viability of states can be doctored up in 
terms of the state of training and firepower and mobility. 

You will see, I believe, sir, the connection between economic de- 
velopment and political evolution in such places as the ones we are 
talking about. There is a real relationship in my mind between the 
ongoing state, the state as a political going concern, and the develop- 
ment of the economy. When men begin to be able to think themselves 
into new a postop and into new capabilities in one aspect of 
life, they will likely apply an equivalent thing to other aspects. I just 
doubt that much will fear to strengthen the states in such areas 
unless people can come to see the state as something that can do them 
some good and something that they also can help. {do not think these 
things will develop aside from an economic unfolding, too, but here 
I wish to emphasize the political aspect simply because so many others 
emphasize the economic aspect as if the premise were sound that, 
given a measure of development and economic improvement, all sorts 
of political amelioration will for sure follow. 

This brings me back to developments in Pakistan, Naturally they 
have been disappointing. It is not pleasant to learn of a falling away 
of political life. I am sure the disappointment I have felt over events 
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in Pakistan is shared by many good Pakistanis—maybe not so many 
in absolute terms or even in percentages, but still an important por- 
tion of the people judged in terms of importance to the tone of life 
in their state. The morale of a certain leavening few in such a society 
is highly important. I think we appreciate the principle of legiti- 
macy in a state and the importance of good procedures when we see 
what happens when these things are blighted to the pride and the sense 
of identity with the state among that portion of the population who 
are in the professions, who are knowledgeable, and who have capacity 
for leadership along constructive lines. 

I want to emphasize the importance of the morale of this section of 
the population, however limited it may be in numbers. I suppose some 
degree of disillusionment among this portion of the people in Pakis- 
tan was a factor in the failure of the Islamic Republic in Pakistan, 
which, as you know, was toppled last October. The degree to which 
this part of the population goes along with the present regime will 
also be important, and my own belief is that this portion of the 
Pakistanis must look forward to the reestablishment of a constitu- 
tional frame of government and will identify themselves in the long 
run with the present regime only on the premise that it will lead back 
to some sort of accountable government—which the head of the dic- 
tatorship has indeed assured that he will do. Let us hope that he will 
maintain the intention. 

I was interested in reading the text of an interview of Pakistan’s 
present. President, Ayub Khan, by a Mr. Kee of the British Broad- 
casting Co., which took place recently. The BBC man brought up 
Lord Acton’s well-known observation about the tendency of all power 
to corrupt and the notion that “absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
In answer General Ayub said he thought there were exceptions to 
that—exceptions based on the way an individual is made up and the 
cause for which he works. He said: “I do not believe in that, that 
it applies to every case.” Now I suppose that the beginning of danger 
is to assume oneself to be exempt from such danger. Some who fall 
in love with absolute power are the very ones who would think of 
themselves as the last ones in the world susceptible to any such thing. 

Pakistan, like just about all of the new states, set its goals not on 
being a dictatorship but on having an accountable government. What 
happened last October was that the bonds of legitimacy were cut— 
eut clean and absolutely. They had not been much and they had not 
been robust, but to see them go is not good, and when a state is cut 
loose from its moorings to legitimacy it does often take a long time 
to find the way back. 

In the meager reporting that is supposed to inform us of events 
in a place like Pakistan, the debacle tends to be presented in terms 
of accomplishment, as if something fine and constructive had taken 
place when the political institutions were overturned and thrown 
aside. The formula of interpretation has been a simple one, a lot 
of bad old things have been swept out by a good new broom. We 
have in our minds a lot of mythology about redemption and heroes. 
It supplies a lot of cliches for reporting and a lot of handy patterns 
for dictatorial regimes to explain themselves to us in ways calculated 
to reassure and to please. 

Now, I know in truth that the provisional legislative bodies’ ex- 
istence in Pakistan did not do credit to accountable government. 
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I do wish to add this qualification. Not all of the debate that took 
place was effervescent and irresponsible debate. Once in a while in 
Karachi there were junctures of reasoned debate and constructive 
action—not much,.to be sure, but some. Moreover, what there was 
that was stultifying and reprehensible in political life was not a 
monopoly of competitive politicians either. 

Nevertheless, the temptation toward purely exhortive and irre- 
sponsible politics in the mode of a colonial dispensation where dis- 
cussion is walled off from action in state policy was always there. 
The old aptitude for talking politics in terms of exorbitant goals, 
ranted rather than reasoned about, for conducting a ruthless com- 
petition for preferment and for ignoring the operational objectives 
of sensible state policy, just would not die. 

It is odd to see how these things manifest themselves. I remember 
a time in the summer of 1956 soon after an Awami League ministry 
had been formed. This brought into places of authority in the 
ministerial nexus a number of men whose exposure to politics had 
theretofore been solely in the politics of protest. One of the min- 
isters facing for the Rist time in his life the real problems of state 
action—things that had to be decided on rather than merely ranted 
about, things that had to be dealt with substantively instead of merel 
with adjectives—saw a protest parade heading down a street, with 
the usual array of signs protesting against the high price of grain or 
demanding something or other of the government. This new min- 
ister reacted according to old habits. He did not give even a thought 
to the circumstance that his own party’s government was now the 
target of grievance. In a twinkling he turned out into the street and 
took his place at the head of the procession. 

In summing up, let me say that Pakistan has gone through three 
political phases, three phases in which it has tried to come to terms 
with itself. 

The first was the period from August 15, 1947, to March 23, 1956. 
In that period Pakistan’s fundamental law consisted of two enactments 
of the British Parliament—the Government of India Act in combina- 
tion with the Indian Independence Act. The document of legitimacy, 
the rules of the game, were the work of a British Parliament. The 
terms had been agreed to by the Muslim League, which was the politi- 
cal movement, in India which eventuated into an independent state at 
that time. The Pakistanis had a hard time trying to come to grips 
with the question of a constitution. 

The basic issues were two, or perhaps three. One was the struggle 
between the two provinces, or rather the two regions, for West Paki- 
stan had then not yet been organized into one province. A second 
was a struggle for primacy as between the Constituent Assembly, 
which had a regard for itself as the successor to the British Parlia- 
ment, and a Governor General disposed to regard himself as heir to 
the Viceroy. This was a difficult problem. The Viceroy was the 
man in charge on the scene in prepartition times. The Parliament 
was the body in charge remote from the scene. Now, with independ- 
ence, there were two entities with claims to supremacy. The amount 
of supremacy being claimed was twice as much as there was to go 
around, obviously. A third was the struggle between the old habits 
of irresponsibility and the requirements of responsibility now that 
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independence had been won and politics was no longer appropriately 
the hackneyed business of just being militant against what authority 
there was. 

These struggles produced some bad times and brought about some 
bad false starts in the business of trying to produce a frame of gov- 
ernment of the Pakistanis’ own making. Finally, however, the Paki- 
stanis did succeed in getting a ruling document of their own in March 
of 1956. This brought to a close the dominion period under British- 
enacted fundamental law and ushered in the period of the Islamic 
Republic under Pakistani-enacted law. They seemed to be quite 
proud of their new document for a while. Its actualization seemed 
to produce a galvanizing effect, if that is not too strong a word. 

It was by no means a perfect constitution. I had no franchise in 
the matter, of course, but I think it was unwise for them to follow as 
closely as they did the lines of a parliamentary technique of govern- 
ment. True enough, they did have the idea of fulfilling the British 
model to which they had been tutored. On the other hand, the idea 
of an autonomous executive was also very much a part of the institu- 
tional tradition of the subcontinent. I should have wished that their 
constitution would have provided a great deal more of executive 
autonomy than it did, and I wish it had not made the continuity of 
executive power, as embodied in the Cabinet, subject to the pleasure 
of a majority of the National Assembly. I suppose the constitution 
makers thought they were following the Briteh model, but in the 
conditions of Pakistani politics they were actually building more 
closely to the postwar and pre-De Gaulle model of French parlia- 
mentary practice. Now in Pakistan’s case, the trouble was not only 
that the way was opened to jockeying in the Assembly over questions 
of place, preferment, and power but also that opportunity was opened 
for the President of Pakistan to play an unsettling and essentially 
destructive role. Well, we can say for sure that some of the Assem- 
bly members and also the President lived up to these opportunities. 

Now to my mind the important thing was for the Pakistanis to go 
thead and make their Constitution work. It was not perfect, but it 
was workable, given a measure of good will and responsibility which 
in fact did not materialize, or at least did not do so in sufficient meas- 
ure. Who was mostly to blame? It is not for me to say, beyond 
decrying the silly and uninformed idea, which seems to have been so 
widely Const. that the failure was solely one of the legislature. 

I could go on for a long time about this, but I shall cut it short. 
What seems important in retrospect is that, despite early appearances, 
the Constitution of the Islamic Republic really did not settle much of 
anything for Pakistan. Basically, of course, a constitution never 
settles anything. Only man’s wills and spirits can do the job of 
putting divisive issues into the past. In Pakistan they all persisted. 
The ambition of an executive to perpetuate the viceregal tradition 
was rampant. The ambitions of splinter groups—no one commanded 
a majority—in the National Assembly in jockeying for advantage were 
redoubled. The same sort of a battle went on at the provincial level. 


All this brought on the events of last October. 

What we have now, and for I do not know how long, in Pakistan 
is the reemergence of a governing mechanism in the viceregal tradi- 
tion unmitigated, except that the Viceroy is not a vicar for some 
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foreign rulership. The simple and reassuring way to regard all this 
is to say that obviously western concepts do not apply in such a part 
of the world and that the thing to do is to go back to something more 
akin to an oriental tradition of government. 

I suspect strongly that this is in the long run an inadequate answer. 
I say that there are things in a western tradition that have usefulness 
and validiy. We cannot properly speak of society in such a place as 
cut off from the things that have value and appeal for us. There is 
something of a value wider than just a local preference in the notion 
that ministers should be accountable, that questions may be asked 
them which they must answer, or that judges should rule by the evi- 
dence in particular cases without fear of executive retribution, or 
that the patterns of policy in accordance with which bureaucracies 
should operate should represent some concept of the public good 
duvdenen by discussion. ‘These things are not utopian. Now in 
Pakistan there are, I am sure, important portions of the people who 
understand this, who subscribe to it, and whose moral identification 
with the regime will always be important. I cannot imagine other- 
wise than that these have been dismayed by the occurrences of recent 
months, 

The time looked forward to by many Pakistanis, when they would 
have a government elected directly rather than indirectly elected— 
a government set up under an instrument of their own rather than 
by a book of rules inherited from elsewhere—is now indefinitely off. 
It seems to me that this is no solution of anything. It tells us little 
when we hear that, of course, Pakistan is premature for democratic 
rule. There still remains the question of what kind of rule it will get, 
how solid its authority—that is, its power to bind in conscience, as 
distinguished from merely capacity to coerce—is to be, how identity 
between people and regime is to be developed, and how the relation- 
ships between the two provinces involved in this uneasy national 
combination is to be worked out. 

I recall a time just before the first meeting of the second constituent 
assembly. I was talking with a prominent Pakistani, a firm sub- 
scriber to the viceregal tradition of rulership. He said he hoped there 
would be a good constitution brought off this time. I paca: ak he 
meant by a good constitution. He described it as one in which the 
courts and the legislative branch could not inferfere with the busi- 
ness of government. 

I just want to point to the danger and fallaciousness of assuming 
that any government in this day can successfully and for long cut 
itself off from politics. I don’t think that it is possible in view of 
what is now expected of a state—even one in a new entity such as we 
are speaking of. To attempt to blank out the political aspect is too 
likely to result in surrendering it as an uncontested field of activity 
to the adversary. 

Now let me say, sir, that I can understand and even sympathize in 
a way with those who had a feeling of backwardness and hesitation 
about making the fusion between policy and politics—the thing the 
man I just quoted was afraid of. If you look upon the effervescence 
and the irresponsibility of the Pakistani political process, you may 
sometimes share their fears. I realize that Pakistan is not ready for 
democracy. The trouble is that in a way it is not ready for much else 
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either. There is no tradition of kingship, and it has no tradition of 
aristocracy either. So the problem remains how to get into the posi- 
tion whereunder those who govern can relate themselves to the gov- 
erned in terms of “we” instead of “they”, and those who are governed, 
in turn, can relate themselves to those who govern in terms of “we” 

instead of “they”. This is still, I think, the great unfinished business 
in Pakistan. The present dictatorship may well have warded off a 
collapse, but it does not represent a solution in terms of the framework 
of a state that I have tried to talk about this morning. 

I have talked too long about these things, and now I shall stop, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Not only in the political field must people develop 
a system which they identify themselves with, but they must also do 
the same in an economic structure, and a social structure. 

Mr. Marsnay. Yes, sir, with that I fully agree. 

May I say just a word more about this pattern of “we” and “they” ? 
Ti is the inherent question of politics. When one closely observes such 
a political society as Pakistan one will be impressed over and over 
again by how many times one will hear men, at whatever level in the 
political process, using the word “they” when one would expect them 
rather to use the word “we.” 

Once in Pakistan I was walking through the garden at the Presi- 
dent’s house with a noted Pakistani who had considerable experience 
as a political leader and jurist. He was stationed abroad, and he had 
just returned for a visit. He talked sadly of this matter of “we” 
and “they”—the first time of its being called to my attention. He 
said that he would not feel that the state had been fulfilled until 
men had learned to choose the right pronouns. He said that the 
tendency always to speak in the third person about the deficiencies 
of a society was itself a thing inherited from a colonial past, and 
he attributed its persistence to the circumstance that a people emerg- 
ing from colonialism are really reluctant about picking up the bur- 
dens of statehood. Now, sir, this is really a noticeable thing in 
Pakistan; someone else is always to blame. Anyway, at that moment 
the President of Pakistan came upon us. He chatted about the 
difficulties of arranging an academic ceremonial honoring someone 
or other, there being no proper hall available. Then he said: “Here 
we are, 9 years after independence, and they have not yet built 
an adequate auditorium.” There was that third-person pronoun 
again, and the other two of us laughed. 

Mr. Carnanan. The question I wanted to ask you is this: In an 
atmosphere of this type, is there any constructive purpose that can 
be accomplished by an American aid program ? 

Mr. Marsnaty. You get me there into so much guesswork. That 
question draws me into an evaluation of aid programs. That is not 
what I spent my time at in Pakistan. 

There you have a country which seems to have so little in common, 
where the pervasive element of community seems so largely to be a 
negative on It is so difficult to get people to talk 





in ‘terms of “we” except on sacl issues as the one over Kashmir. It 
is so important to get people into broader terms of identity. Now 
this is the important aspect of economic aid. 

Perhaps my approach is a too theoretical one, but I do not see how 
we should expect that simply by doctoring up the economy of a 
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place—getting an increment of this or that, getting production ad- 
justed upward in one category or another—it 1s possible to get every- 
thing else to fall into line. 

Sometimes when we speak of all the good things that economic 
aid can accomplish we sound like economic determinists. Now to 
me the important thing about foreign aid is how well it can serve 
to develop in people’s consciousness the idea that the state can do 
something for them and that they can do something for it. 

May I dwell upon this a moment? This point has a very important 
relationship to politics. 

A few years ago Pakistan brought forth a 5-year plan for develop- 
ment. It was produced by a planning body, chaired as I recall by 
the Prime Minister but otherwise more or less apart from the minis- 
terial nexus. The plan was not aired in the National Assembly. 

There was no general debate about it. The natural query from a 
bureaucrat or an economist would, I suppose, be, if the question 
were raised: “What do the legislators know about this sort of thing, 
and what can they ask that will help in a matter as to which the ex- 
yerts obviously know a great deal more than they do?” Well enough, 
bat one must also draw a contrast with India, In Pakistan the 5-year 
plan enjoyed its brief moment on page 1 and then faded away at 
once from public attention, giving way to something else of nowhere 
near equal intrinsic importance for the Pakistanis. In an analagous 
thing the way it was done in India presented an important contrast. 
There the economic development was made a subject for parliamen- 
tary consideration and debate. | Now the point of this 1s not that 
this made the plan inherently any better. What I have to say would 
I think, have been true even if the plan had thereby been rendered 
a little less good. There is a value in having legislators inquire what 
the figures mean in this or that respect, what there is in the plan 
for this or that constituency, or why something is to be done one way 
instead of some other. It gets ministers to asking questions. It gets 
them to thinking in terms that will stand up under an exercise of 
accountability. It means that a certain number of members of the 
Assembly of India will be able to go back to their constituents and 
talk about the program. It means that the newspapers will make 
more out of it and focus attention on it. All this will serve to get the 
word around. Now when such things as economic development are 
walled off from a political process there is a loss of a real advantage. 

There is something of value, sir, in discussion. I do believe that 
the walling off of policy from discussion means a denial of creativity. 

Incidentally, I noted in the New York Times a week ago Sunday an 
account of a convention of the Congress Party in India. It interested 
me very much. Now there may be many things to be desired about 
the Congress Party, but the account related hew it had resolved its 
views in various issues of the day—expressing itself mainly in terms 
of feasible objects of public policy. It was from this standpoint 
remarkable. 

Now it seems to me, sir, that one of the important characteristics 
of the fledgling states is a tendency among political parties toward 
airy aims and huge abstraction having little relationship to actual 
political decision making. This was one of the bedeviling things 
about Pakistani politics. I suppose this is related both as cause and 
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effect to the aspect I mentioned—namely, the reluctance to bring up 
such a matter as a 5-year plan for debate in the Assembly. The gen- 
eral consequence was an aridity of political activity and a mischie- 
viousness of a destructive character. Political discussion bore inade- 
quate relation to actual expectation. It developed too little apprecia- 
tion of the real nature and capabilities of state acion. Moreover, such 
political leaders as had any vision of making the Assembly a forum 
of real debate and decision were the ones who stirred the greatest 
misgivings in the minds of those who upheld the viceregal tradition. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chiperfield ? 

Mr. Cureerrrevp. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

We have a military program and an economic program in Paki- 
stan. You have made a very fine statement and you told us the diffi- 
culties confronting the government organization and so on. 

Could you comment on the progress we are making in our programs, 
both in the military and economic field? What should we do, as a 
committee, when we come into a new program this year, or the next 
fiscal year, in both the economic and military field? What is your 
observation on that point? What is your judgment on what this 
committee should do ¢ 

Mr. Marsuauy. Sir, in terms of the evaluation of progress and in 
passing judgment on whether any program is or is not working satis- 
factorily, I think it would be an act of presumption for me to attempt 
an answer. I did not pay attention to these things in Pakistan, cer- 
tainly not close and steady attention. I had other things on my mind. 
Evaluation of aid programs is a full-time sort of job. I could, of 
course, give horseback opinions on these things and say that some 
seemed to work well and others seemed to get bogged down, but you 
know that in a general way already, and it would be irresponsible 
of me to attempt such opinions. 

Mr. Curverrretp. We would like to have an opinion from you that 
is candid and honest from your observations there in 21% years, rather 
than from some official trying to justify a program for ICA or some 
Pentagon man trying to justify putting military supplies into a 
country and coming before us and telling us what a fine job they are 
doing. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I understand your problem, sir, and I used to work 
on things like that long and arduously when I was on your commit- 
tee’s staff some years ago. If I were on there now, | would be busy 
trying to think up things to test the validity and veracity of what 
the executive establishment comes up here saying. That is fine. They 
need that kind of treatment. I just naturally feel better about gov- 
ernment when there is an exacting legislature looking over the execu- 
tive’s shoulder, and I do not think any executive is smart enough or 
good enough that it be spared the burden. 

It used to occur to me when I was on the committee staff here, and 
the thought has stayed with me, that one of the great shortcom- 
ings is in the terminology that requires progress reports from the 
executive every so often, usually a progress report every 6 months. 
Progress is measured out and accounted for. You get it up here 
report by report. If you put together in tandem all the progress that 
gets reported it would be enough to reach from here to utopia in a 
term of a few years. 
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Now all I can tell you about progress in Pakistan is that in terms 


_ of the broadening down of responsibility and of instilling creative 


imagination, there is still a long way to go. I think it is very impor- 
tant for us to help them along as we can, I think we should show 
an interest in what they are having to do to develop into nationhood, 


_ and lend our criticism as well as our encouragement. But what we 
can do must only be a small thing in proportion to what they must 


do for themselves. What they have to do for themselves is the para- 
mount thing—and what they must do for themselves is not simply an 
economic matter or a military matter but above all it is a matter of 
establishing the understandings and the patterns of confidence neces- 
sary to the stabilizing of a state. What counts above all is not the 
figures that get totted up in the reports and are passed from one part 
of a bureaucracy to another as progress but what is done in terms 
of enle ug the “we” quotient as opposed to the “they” quotient—in 
other words, the development of the bases of public life and a public 
philosophy. ‘This, sir, is the paramount thing. 

_If I were a member of this committee, this is the thing I would 
always be wondering about and asking about. For any one of these 
places I should wonder how it is coming along as a polity, how is 
it doing as a state, how is it coming to terms with itself; and what 
do we know about these things, and how can we help them. I should 
want to know whether our own people are trying to keep development 
and economic aid as an esoteric thing apart from the ministerial nexus 
of policy in the countries dealt with, or are they sensible to the advan- 
tages to be gained in using aid programs as a means of political 
imagination. 

That is, of course, just a generalization. Further than that I should 
not wish to say now, sir, because, as you appreciate, I am hesitant to 
get into the particulars of things not deeply observed. A witness has 
to be restrained. Furthermore, I have been away from Pakistan a 
long time, and an impression dating from, say, 2 years ago would not 
be of much value to you now. 

Mr. CutrerFreLp. How is the educational part of this coming along? 
How could that be helped ? 

Mr. MarsHatu. There is a problem that I suppose this committee is 
as aware of and more knowledgeable about than Iam. There is al- 
ways a danger inherent in bringing someone over to the United States 
to study. it is a danger of sending him back as a frustrated person 
with a frame of mind to get out of his own environment as soon as he 
can so as to go on to something better. I have just this general view 
that education that takes place on the ground there is better than 
that which removed the recipient to this country. 

I do have some points af awareness about American operations in 
Pakistan. I was made knowledgeable of them in large part because 
in Karachi during my last year there I was president of the American 
Society and got into some familiarity with American activities, espe- 
cially as they related to education, because as head of the American 
Society I had a lot to do with the running of the American School 
there, which was the society’s main activity and responsibility. Now 
I carry a most affirmative impression of the work being done at the 
University of Karachi by the University of Pennsylvania grou 
training in public administration. These were all good men, fine 
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teachers. They went out to Karachi for 2 or 3 years. They worked 
hard with many students, doing their best to make them come up to 
the mark. I am quite sure they did a good thing for Pakistan and 
that this was the right way of doing it rather than detaching the 
students from their Staion, sending * ng to live abroad amid much 
richer opportunities than they would ever likely know in their own 
environment. I hope the committee sometime will get the whole 
story on this project and its value. That is the sort of thing that 
really counts for a lot, and it has been carried on, I think, under a 
contract financed by the International Cooperation Administration. 
I think—this is only a horseback opinion, sir—that that sort of train- 
ing is the best and most valuable. 

r. CARNAHAN. Mr. Merrow? 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I enjoyed your discussion very much and I think that you have 
given a most penetrating analysis of the political, economic, and cul- 
tural situation in Pakistan. 

I believe that you made the comment at the beginning that this 
same type of situation exists to a similar degree in other undeveloped 
countries. I had in mind a general question that has already been 
asked but I am wondering whether or not you had any ideas in ref- 
erence to the irrigation project that we are undertaking in East Paki- 
stan, or the grain elevators, and so on? 

Since you did not observe those perhaps you do not feel that you can 
make an evaluation of them, but I am wondering in general terms, 
since you have a very adequate and enlightening picture on the under- 
developed areas, if you would suggest any general policies we ought 
to follow in giving economic and military aid to these various coun- 
tries in terms of achieving our objectives of foreign policy while tak- 
ing into consideration the background that you have pictured in these . 
countries ? 

Mr. Marsnaty. Well, you certainly do try to put me in places 
where I can make only horseback guesses. That is the reason for my 
only reluctance, sir, about coming down here today. I was aware that 
I would be unable to state views critically and precisely on the mat- 
ters of most immediate moment to the committee. If I were on your 
committee staff, I would, I am sure, be coming up with all sorts of 
ideas here, but as a witness I do feel a certain hesitancy. The ques- 
tions of working out programs, standards, and so on, are awfully ex- 
acting questions. 

At the risk of repeating myself, something I have done plentifully 
already, I should like to say that the important thing in those places 
is the question of political viability rather than just economic viabil- 
ity. I do regard it as important that we should relate ourselves to 
politicians in the places concerned rather than just to bureaucrats and 
commanders. I think it is important, but it is a matter of adminis- 
trative finesse and imagination much more than it is a matter as to 
} nag it is possible to lay down a policy by legislative standard or 

at. 

In many of these countries—I suppose it is true of most or all of 
them—the colonial dispensation which people still recall had a mili- 
tary arm. It had also an administrative mechanism. Government 
in colonial times was an administrative thing, with civil and military 
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aspects. Now so far as we relate ourselves only to the military and 
the administrative factor in these places, irrespectively of how good 
our intentions may be, we still tend to be in a colonial cast in the 
minds of the members of such society. I think this is a very important 
matter. I cannot give any easy formulas for handling this sort of 
thing. I do think that if we formed the right doctrine on this, a num- 
ber of things would flow therefrom, and we should probably find our- 
selves opportunities that simply escape our noticenow. 

Mr. iamnow. I will agree with you that we are getting into ad- 
ministrative matters, but you talk about political viability which 
ought to be developed in these various countries. Is the aid that we 
are giving, economic and military, helping to achieve the goal of po- 
litical viability ? 

Mr. Marsnwauu. I could give you some horseback views on that. 
I would like to say probably the picture is a very mixed one. 

Mr. Merrow. Tthink thatis right. It is mixed. 

Mr. MarsHau. Iraq comes to mind. Now if I had looked over the 
indexes of foreign aid and economic development, say, a year ago, I 
should very probably have made a special note of Traq. Israel— 
which is, as you know, a special case—aside, I suppose I might have 
singled out Iraq as the most significant example of success in develop- 
ment. The indexes would have looked quite reassuring. Here, I 
might have said to myself, is a strong situation—a country that is 
going somewhere in development. Then one fine day last July some- 
thing happened in Iraq, and one cannot tell what course things are 
yet to run in the sequel. Now obviously, I cannot find any inverse 
conclusion to draw from Iraq; I cannot conclude that to find the 
indexes of development improving in a particular place should 
give cause for alarm. These things are very obscure and touchy, 
are they not? The important thing, I say, and I am saying it peaibie 
to the point of boredom, is that the indexes of production and the 
state of training and of equipment of the military arm are not in 
themselves conclusive by any means. There remains the matter of 
the relationship, the quality and extent of identity between a people 
and a regime. 

May I relate something here? 

You will recall that when suddenly the Iraqi regime was over- 
turned last July we in this country were apparently taken quite by 
yr hn Then general cry that went up was, in the words from one 
of Shakespeare’s plays: 

O where hath our intelligence been drunk? 

Where hath it slept? 

Now it seems to me that if we were caught unawares it was prob- 
ably due to some feeling of reassurance caused by a consciousness of 
the progress showing on the tables of data, the progress in terms of 
military aid, and the fact that here was a regime which had signed a 
pact, the Baghdad Pact, of which we were sponsors though not our- 
selves signatories. 

Here is what I want to relate. A few months before that occurrence 
in Iraq I had a conversation with an important Pakistani official. I 
shall not name him, because he did not say it was all right to quote 
him, but you probably will know who he was. What he said, however, 
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is important. He recalled having been in Baghdad only a few days 
after the Suez invasion in 1956. The Pakistanis took a pare valuable 
initiative at that time in trying to hold things together in face of the 
stress and disruptive impulses rife in that period. 

Now, incidentally, sir, I think it was of the utmost importance for 
the time being then that Pakistan did at that time enjoy accountable 
government led by a prime minister who had got his post by political 
momentum rather than being a creature of the formal executive. 
Even among governments which are not themselves democratic in 
character the fact of another government’s having a measure of such 
character is important and gives that other government credentials 
and prestige that it otherwise probably would not have. Pakistan, 
at that time, was in good stead because it could lay some claim to being 
a democratic government. 

Well, to continue with my account—this Pakistani official related 
to me the reaction of the King and the Prime Minister, Nuri Pasha, 
to the fact that there had been a popular demonstration in the streets. 
He described them as being utterly amazed by it—as astonished as 
if the streets had filled with an invasion of lions or a landing of 
Martians. He said that what impressed him was that they seemed 
quite unable to relate themselves to the phenomenon at all. He had 
some misgivings about the future of the regime. 

Now this showed a certain insight on his part. I would share his 
anxieties. ‘The importance of some rapport vee regime and peo- 
ple is not utopian and impractical. It is just as important as, indeed 
more important than, what the indexes of production may show. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, forgive me for pressing it again, but this just 
occurs to me since you were talking about putting oneself im the other 
man’s position. If you were to put yourself in my position, having 
to pass on the value of American aid as helping the viability of the 
economy in Pakistan, what would you do about it ? 

Mr. Marsuaty. Maybe my remarks in answer to that are the sort 
of thing I should put off the record. No; I suppose there is no reason 
todo so. As you well know, sir, I have been identified about equally 
in my career with this institution up here and with the executive 
branch. I left the committee staff here for the policy planning staff 
of the State Department, and I stayed on there for about the same 
length of time that I had served you people up here. I have the legis- 
lative viewpoint and the executive viewpoint about equally. Now 
you know well, sir, that a sort of cat-and-dog relationship exists be- 
tween the executive branch, the bureaucrats, and the legislative branch. 
Congress does not understand the executive branch completely, and 
the same goes in reverse. The fact, is, men in the bureaucracy tend to 
think that that is where the Government really is and that what ema- 
nates from here is a sort of necessary nuisance, never to be understood, 
to be tolerated mainly because there is no option, and to be appeased 
by minimal accommodation whenever necessity leaves no way out. 
Well now, frankly, I think that is the way bureaucrats think about the 
political process in general. They just are not quite comfortable in 
relation with it. Now aid programs are, as you know, in the hands 
of bureaucrats—I do not use that term invidiously—and they certainly 
prefer to relate themselves to their counterparts abroad and are prob- 
ably as ill at ease in relating themselves to a political process in a 
foreign environment as they would be here. 
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Now, sir, this is an important thing. We should get ourselves out 
of that habit. As a matter of habit and doctrine we just must learn 
to relate ourselves better than we do to politicians and political 
processes abroad. In our foreign undertakings our people sometimes 
seem to shy away from men who have a political capacity—that 
is, a capacity for evoking responses. It is a funny thing that, respect- 
ing things abroad as well as at home here, people in the executive 
branch often use “politician” as a word of discredit. Now when we 
just stick to administrative and military figures and relate ourselves 
to in-groups that are not rooted in popular support, we tend to project 
what I called a little while ago the colonial image, whether we mean 
to or not. And keep in mind, sir, that we are up against an able ad- 
versary, a ruthless and opportunistic one, that does not neglect this 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I would always want to continue that answer from 
the standpoint of the legislative. I think it is always wise to be 
hammering this important consideration into the minds of the bu- 
reaucracy that tends to maybe sometimes overlook it. 

Mr. CarnaHaNn. We have just had word that they are going to 
expect us to be down on the floor of the House before long. But, 
Dr. Judd, certainly we want you to have a chance for questioning. 

Mr. Jupp. The evidence seems clear that the Communists have 
the capacity to create a sense of identity, however fraudulently, 
between the people and the government, or the Communist Party. 

The people have a feeling that they are a part of it, and that the 
are doing something to improve their society and are moving forward. 
The Communists are able to create enthusiasm and a willingness to 
break away from the established patterns, They send in a nickel’s 
worth of actual economic aid nie! the rest. of their aid is political 
agitation, working in the universities, capturing the student mind, and 
giving them the sense that, they can get ahead by going along with 
the Communists. 

Is it possible that we have been just too polite and too correct? 
Have we, in giving them military and economic aid, refrained too 
scrupulously from proclaiming our political ideas without which 
they are not likely to make the grade, thereby creating a vacuum into 
which almost inevitably the Communists will move successfully ? 

Mr. Marswauu. Congressman Judd, I never used the word “democ- 
racy” when I was talking to Pakistanis about their problems of gov- 
ernment. I did use such terms as “accountability,” “authority,” and 
“consensus,” and I did often put stress on the idea of discussion. Now 
there is a general false notion, among those who share the prejudices 
of a viceregal tradition, that democracy means that everybody, in- 
cluding the lowly and the ignorant, takes part in deciding every 
question that comes along. The important think about a democratic 
process is in the idea of discussion. 

Now I do decidedly agree with what I understand to be the general 
import of your question. Of course, it is difficult and probably futile 
and self-defeating to try te go into any such place and preach a line 
of political ideas. Even so, as I said to Mr. Merrow a few minutes 
ago, I believe that certain things would naturally flow from our hav- 
ing a proper doctrine on this sort of thing. 
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Suppose I am an American abroad and I go to a ceremony marking 
the first meeting of a legislative body under a new constitutional dis- 

ensation, supposedly an occasion of great import in the political 
fife of the country concerned. Suppose I note from the gallery where 
I stand that all but one of the diplomatic establishments in that 
country are represented, are out in panoply, and that the Soviet 
Deputy Prime Minister is there showing lively interest in all that 
goes on. Suppose I note that only the Americans have not bothered 
to attend. ith what sort of alertness and awareness do you sup- 
pose I would credit our establishment? Now what I would notice 
all the people present from the country concerned could notice, too, 
sir, and they would draw the inference that the Americans were just 
not much interested in the institutional development of their country. 

Our impression would show also, sir, in the question of who gets 
onto the Ambassador’s guest list. if only generals and top bureau- 
crats and some selected ministers and such are invited around, one 
sort of impression is left. If educators, people with ideas, even if 
they are not very good ideas, and maybe an aspiring and competitive 
politician once in a while gets drawn into the circle of attendance, 
then another sort of impression would be created. 

Mr. Jupp. The answer to my question is “Yes?” 

Mr. MarsHauu. We need a doctrine on this. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We really do not have a doctrine, it sometimes 
seems to me. 

Incidentally, Dr. Judd, some kind of a doctrine about dealing with 
these fledgling states is one of our greatest needs, and we surely do 
not have one. This problem calls for hard analysis. In some in- 
stances our problems in dealing with them are likely to get more, 
rather than less, difficult with the passage of a few more years. I 
find some persons who take it for granted in a sort of unthinking 
optimistic way that these problems will get easier with the passage 
of time, but I do not think this is necessarily true. For one thing, in 
most of them a great cleavage of viewpoint exists between the older 
and the younger generations—those whose memories and views were 
formed in prtisidepen tenes times and those who have been coming 
along since. In a few more years the positions of power will be 
shifting from the one generation to the other. Each of them has 
ahead of it some time soon a shift in the generations such as we 
experienced in our history in the election of 1800, when a new genera- 
tion came along and took charge. I should say the shift to the first 
postcolonial generation in political leadership in these new states is 
one of the great turning points ahead. We had better be getting 
ready for it. 

Mr. Jupp. That leads me to the next point: 

Many on are increasingly feeling, I think, that probably coun- 
tries with such large populations and colossal problems—Pakistan 


divided into two parts 1,000 miles apart—are not likely to be able to 
make the grade, step by step progress, and there may have to be at 
least a transition period of strong control, despite all its dangers. 
For example, could Turkey have done what she did—moved 1,000 
years in 20 years—without Kemal Pasha? 
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Would China have developed so fast industrially and so on, despite 
all the human costs, without the Communist tyranny and the dictator- 
ship of the party? I am against this view, but it is held by some. 

Mr. MarsHa.L. I understand. 

Mr. Jupp. There is a feeling that we may be asking too much of these 
people too fast, and that they may have to go through a period of 
strong “guided democracy”—as the leader in Indonesia calls it. If 
that has to be done, let us be grateful that the leader in Pakistan is 
Ayub Khan rather than a man like those controlling the power in 
certain other countries. General Ayub is strongly anti-Communist 
and not fooled by this propaganda. 

Is it not better to go ahead and hold up his hands in this period, not 
because one-man rule is good, but because the alternative 1s so much 
worse? Idonot know. Pakistan is at a crossroads, and we probably 
are at a crossroads in our policy. We have got to be more successful 
politically or several countries may not be able to make the grade. 

Mr. Marsuwa.-. I should put it this way. Not ab inns, ny has 
political parties and voting is a democracy, and not everything that 
gobbles is an Ataturk. 

As for General Mohammed Ayub Khan, let me assure you that I do 
wish him well, for I do not know what Pakistan will turn to next if 
the present experiment fails. 

I am often critical of the line of thought that takes every self- 
asserted strong man as a prototype of Ataturk. Government requires 
more than just the iron hand and order. It requires creative imagina- 
tion. It requires what I have referred to here as identity between 
regime and people. 

any are talking of General Ayub Khan as being in the Ataturk 
attern. It would be wonderful if he should turn out to be so, for 
if one is going to have a dictatorship, then better that it be somethin 
energetic and creative. In this instance it remains to be seen, and 
shall keep my fingers crossed. 

I do wish to assert a point, however, about the dangers inherent in 
our great string of cliches about strong men, men on horseback, and 
all that. It is a tradition abundant in our journalism. The promises 
do not by any means always pan out any more than do the promises 
of democracy. 

In Pakistan it was Iskander Mirza who a while back was supposed 
to be the Ataturk prototype. Then suddenly he was out ins gone. 
My point is that in the real event he did not seem as strong as he had 
been so widely reported to be. 

Mr. Jupp. Is the deterioration of which you speak greater among 
the politicians or among the bureaucrats who are running the day-to- 
day operations of the government ? 

Mr. Marsnatt. I do not know how to weigh these things. The 
cops-and-robbers interpretation of the events of last fall somehow 
does strain my credulity. 

Now I could say much about reprehensible conduct among poli- 
ticians. It would not all be about pecuniary corruption. There was 
an enormously evil, ruthless, destructive competition for office. Let 
me refer to one matter that I had intended to cover in my main dis- 
course but which I omitted since, as you know, I have been speaking 
quite freely without outline or notes. 
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I did mention the uneasy situation between the provinces and the 
upsetting competition between the executive tradition and legislative 
ambition in Pakistan. I mentioned also the conflict between the old 
habits of colonial politics and the requirements of statehood. Now I 
should add one other thing—not to mention the meagerness of the 
economy and the tragic lag in education as factors contributing to 
frustration in Pakistan. I refer now to the ideological character of 
politics and to the irresponsibility which this has engendered. 

Pakistan did, as you know, come into existence as the outgrowth 
of a political movement carried on by the Muslim League. Perhaps 
the creative spirit in it was mostly that of Mohammed Ali Jinna 
He died a little while later. Then for a time Liaquat Ali Khan, as 
Prime Minister, was head of the Muslim League and of the Pakistani 
nation. He was assassinated. That left Pakistan with a serious 
dearth of political leadership. 

Now the Muslim League has continued to put itself forth as an 
ideological party. It claims a special place, really an exclusive place, 
as the custodian of the character of the state. It is, I trust, not 
inaccurate or unjust to say that many in the Muslim League would 
claim for their party that exclusive affinity with the state such as is 
asserted by totalitarian parties in many countries. In this light it 
regards any competing group as a poacher on its premises. Now 
the Muslim League did fail to hold its place in the political competi- 
tion. The tide ran against it in the East Pakistan elections of 1954. 
It never regained its place. It began to lose ground in West Paki- 
stan too, though it held onto a remnant of power there better than 
it did in East Pakistan. Yet always there lingered in this party 
the sense that only it had a rightful claim on political preferment. 
As the political campaign gathered intensity last summer and fall, 
with the approach of the first national elections under the constitu- 
tion which were supposed to be held next month, the Muslim League 
tended to a more and more intransigent position and a more and more 
destructive attack on its competitors with the cry of treason and all 
that sort of thing. 

The conduct of other parties left a lot to be desired—to put it 
mildly. There seemed to be no general consensus among them as to 
the proper and legitimate framework of ends and means of political 
action. This, too, I think, is a general political characteristic of the 
fledgling states—more so in some than in others. 

I have touched on some of these things in an article which is in 
the issue of Foreign Affairs magazine for this month. The whole 
story is surely too complex to be covered in testimony here. I should 
mention, however, that there was, I think, some remissness on the 
part of President Mirza back in 1957 in not letting the political 
crisis of that time, October of 1957, go before the National Assembly. 
He insisted on not permitting the logic of the parliamentary mecha- 
nism to operate and in a very real sense he made himself into the field 
as a political protagonist. This foreclosed the possibility of getting 
anything like a national government, which would, of course, have 
required a neutral sort of presidential conduct. Nothing less than 
that, I think, could have seen the country through its first national 
elections scheduled to be held early this year. Now I wrote these 
things off in my mind in October of 1957, and the debacle of October 
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of a year later seemed to follow in natural course, and I was not really 
surprised by its occurrence. For months preceding that time the 
news of Pakistan conveyed to me in letters and in the conversations 
of returning friends was uniformly discouraging—accounts of loss of 
confidence, wayward politicking, rampant cynicism. 

I mention all this just to show that what precipitated the collapse 
of last October was not simply some specific indulgence in corruption. 
Last October was only part of a long story, and the fault was a wide 
one. 

Mr. Jupp. The reports that I have gotten from Pakistan indicate 
that there has been a tremendous improvement in the morale of the 
officials under the new regime. They feel there is a head now where 
before they did not know quite where to look for decisions. I had 
heard that actual efficiency of the government—the keeping of the 
records, operation of agencies, by the trained bureaucrats—had almost 
gone to pieces, but I understand that has improved somewhat. 

Mr. Marsna.u. As to your question, sir, I am not necessarily cheered 
by the idea that a bureaucracy which tends too much, I should say, to 
think in terms of autonomy and privilege in the tradition of viceregal 
government, is cheered up by the new dispensation. 

I should wonder also, Mr. Judd, about the adequacy of reporting on 
the Pakistani situation. Most of what we get, in fact almost all of it, 
is from Karachi, which is located in that province where the smaller 
portion resides, and little of it comes from Dacca. I should say, sir, 
that the testing ground is more likely to be in East Pakistan than in 
West Pakistan with respect to these things. 

Now it is relatively easy for a new and despotic regime to come in 
and produce early evidences of an increase in morale. We have seen 
this happen in many countries. Sometimes it sticks. Sometimes this 
sort of thing is just a flash in the pan. As to Pakistan, I shall still 
have to suspend judgment. So Iam not cheered. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not cheered, either. But I must consider which is 
the lesser of the two evils, or which is the less dangerous of the 
alternatives. 

Mr. Marsnaty. I have no doubt at all that when things are about 
to go to pot, somebody has to take over and save the situation. When 
he does so, I have to wish him well. That is what I do with respect 
to Pakistan’s present President. 

In speaking here today I have tried to talk about some of the in- 
herent attitudes and the old habits of mind that lay behind Pakistan’s 
troubles or, to put it more accurately, made up the sum of Pakistan’s 
troubles. I have dealt with these things rather than with the qualities 
which the new man may or may not have. I hope he turns out to 
have plenty of good ones. Pakistan needs them. 

Yet I do not look for solutions of these things in terms of person- 
ality alone. In our approaches to these problems many of us Ameri- 
cans seem to be fascinated by the personality quotient, thinking of 
national solutions in terms of this man or that man and what kind of 
jokes he tells and whether he likes fishing. After an institutional 
breakdown abroad, some personality emerges. We tend to vest in this 
personality the answers to all the dilemmas and frustrations. My 
point here is that we must look also, and more importantly, to mat- 
ers of institutional development. Personalities pass. Institutions per- 
sist, or at least they should. 
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In those terms Pakistan has a long, long way to go. So also do most 
of the new states in general. In Pakistan there is, of course, a great 
opportunity for this present regime. I hope the reports are true con- 
cerning a new vigor in administration and all that. I hope the early 
promises of some systematic and sustained effort in changing the 
system of land tenure will take concrete form. Yet I still do not 
imagine that all that needs to be done in and for Pakistan can be 
done in the framework of decrees and programs struck off at the apex 
of power in the state. There must be some political things too—to 
give people a sense of belonging, to bridge the divergences between 
the two regions, to spread and strengthen a feeling about their country 
as a going concern. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Marshall, I am sorry, but I must leave to go to 
the floor of the House. 

We have enjoyed meeting you and having you with us. 1 enjoyed 
your presentation very much, 

Mr. Jupp. We have to recognize, just among ourselves, that the 
Communists have got a formula or a pattern or a political concept 
which enables them to deal profitably with bad situations. 

We bemoan that this government or that is inefficient and wasteful 
and does not have strong leadership to build on. The Communists 
seem to love situations of weakness. They seem to like best a weak, 
inefficient, disorganized mess. They can go in and pull it together 
on their terms. 

I saw this in China 30 years ago, and I did not see an effective 
alternative to it. Wherever they could, they would come in to situa- 
tions where the Chinese were ready to give up. Within 2 years they 
would have them stirred up, going to meetings and cheering, feeling 
“We are going to conquer the world.” 

They come with a doctrine and dogmas which they have written 
down, a philosophy all worked out. They train their cadres for 
years in those dogmas and Communist tactics. 

In contrast, we send our people out to train their military forces 
without any real training for such training in another land. They 
are there for a period of 13 months—and that is about as long as 
we can keep them there. By the time we get them over there, get 
them set up, they hardly have found out what their job is before it 
is time to come back. The Communists send their men to stay for 
years and they work inconspicuously; just lose themselves among 
the people. 

I do not think we are going to win this struggle until we are will- 
ing to work as long and hard as the Communists do. 

Malenkov said “People ask me why communism has made such 
spectacular gains? The answer is very simple: Millions of people 
are working for communism.” Why ‘shoo we not been able with a 
much better doctrine to make it more attractive and to galvanize 
these people into the kind of dedication to it that our forefathers had 
when they said in the Declaration of Independence: “And for the 
support of this Declaration * * * we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor,” and went out and 
did it. 

We have not yet caught the imagination of these people to the 
point that they are willing to discipline and exert themselves to such 
an extent. Few of our own people are willing to do it either. 
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Mr. MarsHa.t. That is right, sir. We have a real inhibition about 
relating ourselves to political forces. Somehow or other a fellow who 
can make a moving speech to 50,000 people is subject to suspicion on 
our part. 

Mr. Jupp. We are afraid we will be accused of trying to influence 
people politically. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Jupp. I am not afraid of it. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We need some fellows like that on our side. Gen- 
erals and bureaucrats and such figures are fine, but we need more than 
them. Here I speak of all the fledgling states, not just of Pakistan. 

I think I do not express myself rightly in using that phrase “on 
our side.” It carries too much the sense of proprietorship. It implies 
too much an idea of breaking down the autonomy of another country. 

In Pakistan I met many Pakistanis—this was especially true among 
some of the exhortatory types of politicians—who wished to talk 
about what they thought of the United States or, sometimes, of the 
Soviet Union. I used to tell them that I really did not much care what 
they thought of my country because the important thing was what 
they thought of their own. You know, sir, no nation ever saves its 
soul in terms of what it thinks of somebody else. The test is what it 
thinks of itself. 

I used to note in Pakistan the enormous amount of space, relatively 
speaking, and interest in the press about things that were happening 
in far reaches where the Pakistanis really could not affect the out- 
come and where the turn of events would not really affect them 
except in their emotions. In contrast, relatively small and superficial 
attention was often given to matters of great import on the local 
scene. I mentioned one—the small attention I noted being given to 
the announcement of their 5-year plan. Now one of the good things 
I have heard about Pakistani affairs in the months since the October 
trouble—and I hope this report is true—is that they are now giving 
less attention to the world stage and to all the remote things that 
they really cannot affect. I hope they are giving more attention to 
Pakistan. It, above all, needs their help. 

A Pakistani once asked me an odd question: Did I think Pakistan 
really had a world importance? I said that of course it did. He 
asked me what it was from the viewpoint of an outsider such as I was. 
I said to him that Pakistan’s chief world importance was that a sig- 
nificant portion of the world’s people lived there—more than 80 muil- 
lion of them—and that insofar as they would ever obtain justice, 
achieve a better life in the state, and learn to love their country, it 
would be in terms of a relationship between them and Pakistan. I 
said that the achievement of these things was a big order—quite 
enough to give Pakistan all the world importance the man might 
crave for his country. 

Now I think this is the main premise on which we should try to hel 
all these countries that are struggling into nationhood—above all, 
try to help them in ways that my peoples to see that the state 
is something that can do them some good and for which they in turn 
can do some good. 

Mr. Jupp. It has been awfully nice having you here. The last time 
I saw you was in your home in Karachi one moonlit night. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene the following day, et va January 22, 1959, at 10: 30 a. m.) 
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The subcommittee met at 11:05 a.m., pursuant to recess, the Hon- 
orable Thomas E. Morgan (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Dr. Morcan. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning Mr. David Bell, deputy director, 
Pakistan-Iran advisory group, Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. 

Mr. Bell, do you have a statement / 


STATEMENT OF DAVID BELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, PAKISTAN-IRAN 
ADVISORY GROUP, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Bexx. I do not have a written statement to put in the record, 
sir, but if you like I will talk for a few minutes, to begin with, about 
what our group has been doing in Pakistan and our views on the 
U.S. aid programs. 

Dr. Morean. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bewxi. I was in Pakistan for 314 years from April 1954 to 
August 1957 as the leader of a group of foreign advisers to the 
planning board of the Government of Pakistan. 

This group of foreign advisors was recruited by the Graduate 
School of Public Administration at Harvard, and was financed by 
the Ford Foundation. We had with us several Americans and one 
or two people who were from other countries. This group was in- 
tended, from the beginning, to be an international group of ad- 
visers. Our job was to assist the Government of Pakistan in con- 
sidering the economic development problems that they face and 
to advise them on how best they could meet those problems. They 
were in the process, when we were there, of drawing up their first 
5-year plan of economic development, very similar to the 5-year plan 
that India had previously prepared. 

Since late 1957, I have been back at Harvard, but there is still a 
group of advisers of this kind in Pakistan. The project is going for- 
ward. I have visited them once since I have been back and will be 
going out again 2 or 3 months from now, so that we keep in reasonably 
close touch with the economic side of things in the country. 
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Last year, in the middle of 1958, we started a similar advisory 
group in in an which is there now. There are six advisers now in 
Teheran. They are working with the plan organization of the Gov- 
ernment of Iran. As yet, however, we do not really know very much 
about Lran, not nearly as much as we have learned about Pakistan. 

You told me in your letter, sir, that the committee was interested 
in assessing the impact of the U.S. aid pregrams in Pakistan and 
their contribution to U.S. fore sign policy objectives. 

I will make a few remarks about these matters and then I will be 
at your disposal for any discussion that you may wish. 

I should say just one thing by way of preliminary comment. Our 
group of advisers were, of course, priv ate citizens and not in any way 
connected with the U.S. Government. This gave us a fairly un- 
biased perspective, but at the same time it also meant that we were 
not privy to any classified information. ( ‘onsequently, there was a 
great deal about the military aid program, for example, that I know 
nothing about. 

So far as the impact of the U.S. economic aid programs in Paki- 
stan is concerned over the last 4 or 5 years, there is no doubt that it has 
been very substantial indeed. 

Pakistan, as you gentlemen know, during these recent years once 
or twice came close to famine conditions, and U.S. surplus agricul- 
tural commodities were sent in in large quantities and averted a ‘rather 
serious situation. In addition to the grain which was sent in, the 
United States has had there substantial programs of technical co- 
operation and of economic assistance including a number of projects 
as well as general support for Pakistan’s foreign exchange position. 
The latter has been very useful. 

Pakistan’s development program, the investment that has taken 
place in recent years, would have been very much smaller without 
U.S. aid. The projects aided by the United States have been quite 
slow moving, and some of them, as I believe the committee is well 
aware, have not worked out well at all. However, the project part of 
U.S. economic assistance has been the smaller part of the total. The 
general gifts of machinery and raw materials and other kinds of 
commodities have been the larger part of the economic aid that has 
gone to that country, and in general it has been very useful indeed. 

The development program which Pakistan has had underway for 
the last 3 or 4 years really could not have gone forward on any sub- 
stantial scale without U.S. assistance. However, it is also important, 
it seems to me, to recognize that the country has been, and continues 
to be, in a very precarious economic position and the aid program, 
while it has been very beneficial, has by no means succeeded in assist- 
ing them to eliminate their major economic difficulties. In fact, look- 
ing back over a period of 5 years or so, the basic economic situation in 
Pakistan could not be said to have changed very much for the better. 

Now, I will come back to this point, if I may, in a few minutes in 
order to talk about why it seems to us that the country is in such a 
precarious economic situation and what, if anything, may be done 
about it. 

However, before doing so, I would like to make one other point 
about the impact of aid. This has to do with the impact of military 
aid. As I indicated earlier, as private citizens we do not know what 
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the military impact of the military aid program has been. That is 
classified information and we are not familiar with it. To a person 
who lives in Pakistan it is apparent that the military forces are siz- 
able. They are highly respected in the country, and to one who 
simply sees that on parade, and so on, they look very good. But this 
is all that I know about them. 

However, I do know something about the economic impact of the 
military program that the Pakistan Government has underway. That 
is very sizable indeed. They are putting of their own resources about 
4 to 5 percent of their national income into military purposes. For a 
country which is so poor, this is an extremely high percentage indeed. 
It is about twice as high a percentage as India is putting into its 
military forces. It compares with only about 5 or 6 percent of 
Pakistan’s national income which is going into general economic im- 
provement, investment, and other development activities, so that they 
are spending nearly as much on their military forces as they are spend- 
ing to improve the country’s economic future and to raise the standard 
of living. 

Now, when the U.S. military aid program started, the budget expen- 
ditures by the Pakistan Government on their military went up and 
not down. The conclusion would seem to be that the U.S. military aid 
program did not take any of the military burden off Pakistan’s budget. 

Presumably, this was a deliberate decision by the Pakistan and U.S. 
Governments, and presumably this was considered the right way to 
proceed in this case. To an economist, however, the inescapable con- 
clusion would seem to be that Pakistan, which was already spending 
too much of her own resources on military purposes, was encouraged 
by the U.S. military aid program to spend even more on military 
paspens. 

Obviously, this makes the problem of economic development that 
much harder. Now, if you ask, as I think you gentlemen undoubtedly 
are asking, looking ahead into the future for a country like Pakistan, 
is there any way out, are they going to get into an easier economic 
position as time goes on, the answer in my opinion is that they cer- 
tainly can make economic progress, but under any circumstances it is 
going to be a long, tough road. 

At the present stage they do not have an adequate internal food 
supply. Nor do they have any large export crops or commodities 
which would put them in the position to pay for large imports of 
food. ‘They have to import virtually all of the machinery and equip- 
ment which they need for agricultural and industrial improvement, 
and their export earnings are inadequate even for that purpose. So, 
when they have, as they have had off and on in the last several years, 
difficulty with their food supply, if they paid for the necessary food 
imports out of their own earnings, it would leave them with vir- 
tually nothing left for importation of machinery and other items 
for investment purposes. 

This is a very tough situation, and there is no doubt about it. On 
the other hand, they have excellent agricultural resources. They 
have lots of good land and they have water, although it is necessary 
in both wings of the country to do a lot of work to control the water 
supply, but the water is there. Therefore, it is apparent that the 
No. 1 priority in any development program has to be to improve 
agricultural output and food production. 
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One of the contributions which was made by the first 5-year 
plan—and I think that we had something to do with this—was to 
persuade the leading Government officials that this was the case. 
After they had looked at their situation with a pretty cold eye, 
there was general agreement that contrary to what many of them 
had felt before, their first problem was not to put up a lot of new 
factories, but their first problem was to develop their own agricul- 
tural production and get themselves to the position of having an 
assured food supply. 

To do that is not an easy job, as 1 am sure you gentlemen know. 
Their yields per acre—agricultural yields per acre—are very low. 
They are one-half to one-third of the yields in this country or Japan 
or Italy or other places where modern agriculture has taken hold. 

The way to improve yields, while known in a scientific sense, 1s 
not easy to achieve in a country where there is 85 percent illiteracy, 
where there is no extension service to speak of, where there are not 
enough research centers, and there is no pattern or system for teach- 
ing the farmers the improved methods that they ‘need to learn. 

Litateiention a necessary job which they wiil be facing for the 
next 15 or 20 years anyway is to establish the pattern of agricultural 
research, extension, and education, which will gradually enable them 
to improve the agricultural output on their farms. 

This is simply illustrative of the reasons why it is going to take 
Pakistan quite a while to overcome the difficult economic situation 
that they are in. 

At the same time they have to face a fairly rapid increase in popu- 
lation running—nobody can be sure, because the vital statistics are 
very poor—but probably rwming around 1.5 percent per year. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. One and one-half percent per year ¢ 

Mr. Bewy. Yes, sir; and | emphasize that the figure is an educated 
guess, because they do not have very good vital statistics, this means, 
of course, that production has to go up steadily simply to keep up with 
the population growth, let alone to improve living standards. 

Now, in addition to the food problem, the most obvious difficulty 
and the most obvious problem that Pakistan faces is that of earning 
enough foreign exchange to enable them to pay for the imports that 
they are going to need; namely, machinery of all types, equipment 
and materials for investment and so on. Their two main export crops 
are cotton and jute. Neither of these crops provides an assured or an 
expanding long-run market. Therefore, the country has to make 
what it can out of these two crops, and do the best job possible of re- 
placing imports by local production and of finding additional export 
possibilities. It is not in the happy position of a number of the other 
underdeveloped countries which have oil or some other commodity 
which is in wide demand and which gives them an assured source of 
foreign exchange. Pakistan's foreign exchange position is going to be 
very difficult for many years to come. Under these circumstances one 
has the feeling that the position of the country is such that it is going 
to have to scramble for every inch that it gains, and that to try to 
maintain a substantial military force at the same time is an added 
burden which cannot help but make it more difficult for them. 

On the other hand, there are clearly important elements in the situa- 
tion aside from the economic elements. The Government officials 
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and the leaders of public opinion are evidently persuaded that it is 
necessary for them to have a substantial military force in order to 
assure their own independence. I certainly have no judgment on this 
question. This is the way they feel, and it is certain that they are 
going to put substantial resources into military forces for some time. 

I take it that the U.S. military people feel that it is valuable to the 
defense posture of the free world to have sizable Pakistani military 
forces. I assume that that is the justification for the military aid 
program. 

Under these circumstances, if it is necessary for both of these rea- 
sons to have sizable military forces in Pakistan, then one has to look 
pretty carefully at the economic underpinning which is necessary to 
make sure that the country is not disintegrating economically while 
the military force is being sustained. 

At the present time the only conclusion that I could come to is that 
the country is barely holding its own economically, and that the situa- 
tion, therefore, is not a stable one for the long run. 

Now, the choice of policy that could be taken here would seem to be 
that, on the one hand, one might try to reduce the military program 
and switch some of those resources into economic development and 
growth. From a purely economic point of view, this would make 
sense. If, however, the requirements for military strength are sig- 
nificant not only to them but to us, then the logical course of policy is 
to maintain the military force somewhere around its present level and 
lo better on the economic side. 

The Pakistanis themselves can do better than they have done. They 
could do better in three major respects. First, they could do better in 
a political leadership sense. ‘The political leadership for economic 
development in Pakistan has not been nearly as effective as that pro- 
vided by Mr. Nehru and his associates in India. The contrast has 
been very plain. This is unfortunate, but it is a fact. Consequently, 
the driving force of political energy and leadership which has been 
exerted in India toward economic development has been absent in 
Pakistan. Whether the new government of General Ayub will im- 
prove this situation, remains to be seen. General Ayub is personally 
interested in these matters, and he has made one or two moves since 
he took office which have been very much in the right direction. 

Secondly, the Pakistani administrative efficiency has been quite low, 
and this can stand a great deal of improvement. 

And, thirdly, Pakistan could raise some more resources internally. 
Some of their tax rates are high enough but their collections are not 
too good, and that could be improved. In addition, there are some 
sources of increased internal taxation which they could employ very 
usefully. 

If Pakistan did everything they could to improve their economic 
development effort, however, it would be my judgment, and I am sure 
this would be the judgment of all the advisers we have had working 
out there, that they would still stand in need of substantial outside 
help. Most of this help could be on a loan basis, certainly, if some of 
the loans could be repaid in local currency. But for some years to 
come, if there is to be any significant economic gain, at the present 
level of military outlays, it will be necessary to have substantial ex- 
ternal economic assistance. 
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Now, whether U.S. aid should be at the level we have been giving 
recently, or lower, or higher, would have to be looked at in detail in 
any given year. If I were doing it, I would not be inclined to in- 
crease U.S. economic aid, except under an agreed program including 
commitments by the Pakistan Government to do certain specific things 
and after Pakistan gave very clear evidence that it was going to do a 
better job on matters within its own control. If there were such com- 
mitments and such evidence I think it might be very sensible to in- 
crease U.S. economic aid. But this would have to be worked out in 
detail by the responsible U.S. officials who are working out there. 

I do not know that I have anything more of a general nature to say. 
I hope this has been along the line of what the committee is interested 
in. 

Dr. Morcan. Mr. Bell, how much of a staff did you have in your 
organization out there é 

Mr. Bett. We had about 8 to 10 people on a full-time basis. In 
addition we had working with us from time to time short-term con- 
sultants who were out there for a few months. We were advisers to a 

-akistani staff which ranged up to 30 or 40 professionals—using the 
word “professionals” in a broad sense. Many of these were young 
fellows who had just gotten a master of arts or doctor of philosophy 
in the United States in economics or something, and had just started to 
work on this kind of problem in a practical sense. 

The joint staff, in other words, of the planning board, was perhaps 
50 people, with some having professional training. Our group of 
foreigners was 8 or 10 people, but they provided the bulk of the back- 
ground and experience. 

Dr. Moraan. Was the plan already in operation when your group 
got there ? 

Mr. Betu. No, sir; it was not. 

Dr. Morgan. You helped originate the plan? 

Mr. Beti. They had decided to write one before we arrived. They 
had in mind that India had done this about 2 years earlier, and it had 
begun to look quite successful and they wanted something similar. 
We agreed to help them do it. 

In our opinion, what they needed was not so much a single docu- 
ment as a continuing operation which would permit them to look 
rationally at their economic problems regularly and steadily over 
a period of vears. In other words, what they needed was what we 
have in the U.S. Government in the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and so on. They needed to develop an 
expert staff to assist in their governmental decision making. But 
to write a 5-year plan was, so to speak, a good training ground and 
a reasonable thing to do as the first step in this direction. 

Dr. Morcan. How closely did your organization work with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
and International Cooperation Administration / 

Mr. Bert. The U.S. mission ¢ 

Dr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beix. Quite closely. The ICA mission members, we knew 
very well personally, of course. Officially, they consulted the plan- 
ning “aanadl pa the Pakistan Government regularly in two main kinds 


of things: First of all, we were an excellent source of information 
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for them on economic conditions in general in Pakistan, and on 
specific problems that they might be encountering. 

Secondly, after a while—although not in the beginning, but after 
a while when the planning board began to have reasonable views as 
to what sort of things made sense to be done in Pakistan and what 
sort of things did not make sense, the ICA mission began to use this 
information to guide them in making their own decision as to what 
they wanted to put money into, and what they did not. I do not 
mean to imply that they followed without review the opinions of 
the planning board, but they gave them heavy weight. 

Dr. Morean. You spoke of the lack of leadership for economic 
development. Do you think their leadership is improving or has 
improved any in the years you were there, or during the time your 
organization was there? 

Mr. Beri. As far as the Prime Ministers and the Ministers of 
Government are concerned, for the most part the successive Prime 
Ministers did not understand economic development too well. The 
Ministers of Finance, however, did. They had a series of very able 
and capable Ministers of Finance. You might have known one of 
them, Amjad Ali, who was the Ambassador from Pakistan to this 
country. He is a very capable man indeed, a businessman who came 
into polities, and was put in charge of the financial side of the Gov- 
ernment. The Prime Ministers and most of the other Ministers, 
however, had not had much experience with economic matters, and 
they did not pay enough attention to them, in my opinion. 

They had, of course, many other problems on their hands. The 
country was engaged in writing a constitution when we first went 
out there, and this was a very delicate and complicated political 
business. They had to devise a constitution which they thought 
would work for this split country. There was not a party pattern 
developed as yet. They were trying to establish their initial party 
system. 

The first national leaders, as you know, had died, or had been 
killed. The subsequent leaders were not of the same caliber that those 
early ones had been. In a general sense, therefore, I must. answer 
vour question by saying “No; they did not, it seemed to me, improve 
substantially the competence of their economic leadership during the 
time I was there.” I suspect that this is one of the reasons why the 
army took over last October. It was apparent that the economic con- 
ditions were not getting substantially better, and that the available 
political leadership was not being very successful in coping with the 
problems. 

At the same time, I would also like to add that at the administrative 
level there was some real growth in competence and ability. By the 
time I left I though that a number of the top ranking civil servants 
had come to understand economic issues much better than they had 
when I was first there, and it was apparent that there had been a 
substantial gain in competence in handling economic problems on the 

art of a number of the leading administrators below the political 
level. 

Dr. Morean. Mr. Bell, did you get the impression when you were 
there that Pakistan was spending too much money on military pro- 
grams and not enough on economic development ? 
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Mr. Bert. I have to answer that, sir, as an economist only. I do not 
know what the military values of the military program were. From 
strictly an economic standpoint, my answer is certainly “yes.” But 
if you or I were policymakers in the Pakistan Government, we could 
not look just at the economic side. We would also have to look at 
what other elements were involved. 

This committee is well aware that there is a lot of difficulty between 
India and Pa' stan, and I certainly would not say that if I were a 
Pakistani I would feel that the military forces could be reduced as 
long as this difficulty exists. 

Plainly, from the standpoint of the United States, it is of great 
significance that we do what we can to reduce the tensions between 
those two countries because both of them are spending too much for 
military purposes under present circumstances. 

Dr. Morgan. What internal political problems do our military and 
economic aid create in a country like Pakistan ‘ 

Mr. Bex. I have thought a little bit about that because Mr. West- 
phal indicated that this was one of the questions the committee was 
concerned with. As far as the direct impact of the economic aid pro- 
gram is concerned, I do not think that there are any very serious 
political repercussions. On the other hand, the mere fact that Paki- 
stan is dependent to a considerable extent upon economic aid is a fact 
which nobody in their country particularly enjoys, and we would not 
either if we were in their shoes. The feeling of dependence, therefore, 
is an uneasy one, and the politicians who lead the Government at any 
time, whichever party is in, and who must therefore defend the fact 
that they are receiving assistance from the United States, are always 
subject to the political charge that they have sold out to a foreign 
power. 

This is a much stronger political weapon in the case of military aid 
than in the case of economic aid. The problem of defending their 
military alliance with the United States it seems to me is an extremely 
serious one for the Pakistani politicians who believe in that alliance. 

This was conspicuously true at the time of the Suez crisis, when 
there were street mobs, and so on, and the then Prime Minister, Mr. 
Suhrawady, very courageously and very effectively went around the 
country making speeches defending his pro-Western alliance with the 
United States, against very severe opposition pressure. 

He did an extremely good job, and carried the day. But the point 
here is that the fact that there is a military alliance and a military 
assistance program creates a political problem which is present all the 
time. It is no doubt very attractive to the ordinary Pakistani to see 
the Indians maintain a position which to us looks like neutralism, but 
to them looks like strong independence. For a Pakistani politician 
to defend the fact that he has not taken up a position like India, which 
looks, as I say, like the position of strong independence, but has instead 
joined himself to the United States, this is a hard thing for him to de- 
fend, and it seems to me that over a period of years one can doubt a 
little bit that it is always going to be defensible. So, the military 
side, it seems to me, creates a good deal larger political problem for the 
leadership of a country like Pakistan than the economic assistance 
program. 

Dr. Morgan. Mr. Bell, what are some of the administrative and legal 
restrictions in Pakistan which discourage private investments ? 
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Mr. Beuu. Pakistan is in a pretty good position insofar as encourag- 
ing private investment, and especially foreign private investment, is 
concerned. 

They have a very favorable attitude toward private enterprise, and 
private investment in general. Unfortunately, however, they have a 
series of regulations, many of which started during the war and have 
been carried over until today, and which hamper investors to some 
extent. 

Dr. Morgan. What are some of them ? 

Mr. Betu. If, for example,a man wants to start a new manufacturing 
enterprise, he must go to the Government and say “I want to do this; 
here is my proposition, and may I have—” what they call “— sanc- 
tion?” In other words, he cannot just go out and start buying land 
and putting upa plant. He has to get approval from the Government. 

Secondly, if he wants to issue stock and raise capital on the open 
market. he has to go to what they call a capital issues committee. 
This was a wartime device, and we had one in this country something 
like it. Today, however, it really looks quite a bit out of date. 

Thirdly, when he wants to bring in anything from outside the 
country, he has to get an import license and an allocation of foreign 
exchange. The third check point—the import license and foreign 
exchange availability—is controlling at the present time. It cer- 
tainly gives the Government all the power it needs to make sure 
that no large waste of resources would take place in the establish- 
ment of a new manufacturing plant. 

During the time we were there we kept urging them to simplify 
or eliminate these other two types of control. However, they have 
not yet done so. I do not think that the first two are really, in fact, 
very serious limitations on anybody who really wants to do some- 
thing, but they do exist. 

Dr. Morcan. Mr. Merrow ? 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bell, in your study of the economic situation in Pakistan and 
our assistance to the country, would you comment on whether you 
think there are too many projects or not ? 

Mr. Bett. In the United States program, sir? 

Mr. Merrow. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Be.xt. Yes; I would think that both Mr. John O. Bell, whom I 
knew out there, and Mr. James Killen, who is at present the ICA 
Director—I have heard both of them say this, and I entirely agree: 
We are trying to do too many different things. To run a project 
effectively in a country that far away with the high degree of “kell 
that is required on the part of the American technician who goes 
over and looks at a completely new environment, and to get enough 
people to do this well on a few projects, is hard enough, and I am 
sure that our missions over there were overenthusiastic in the early 
days and took on too many different things to do. 

To take on a few projects and do them really well—indeed—to do 
them in bangup fashion—would be a good deal more effective so far 
as their impact on the economic situation is concerned, and they 
would also make a much better impression. As you gentlemen well 
know there are some projects that the United States has gotten in- 
volved in which have not gone very well, and it is very embarrassing 
for the United States to be in that position. 
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This, of course, is independent of the question of what our total 
amount of assistance to a country may be. The number of projects 
and the volume of aid are two different questions. We could have 
fewer projects and more money, or fewer projects and less money. 
Those two questions should be settled separately. I take it you are 
concerned primarily about the number of projects 4 

Mr. Merrow. Yes; in that question | was. You have given a very 
informative answer on that, and may we conclude from what you 
have said that we could drastically reduce the number of projects 
without producing any political repercussions in the country? 

Mr. Bev. In general, sir, 1 am sure that is right. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Betz. However, there might be certain specific projects where 
the answer would be different. I do not know the complete list of 
projects at the present time. 

Mr. Merrow. That is right. 

Mr. Beit. There might be 1 or 2 specific projects which are ex- 
tremely attractive, and which are extremely popular. It would be 
unlikely that those would be the ones we would want to cut out, but 
if there were such a case, then there might be some political repercus- 
sions that would have to be taken into account. 

The main thing, I believe, in my limited knowledge of the Paki- 
stan Government's attitude toward the United States economic proj- 
ects—I think the main thing they would be concerned with meal be 
the total volume of assistance. I do not believe that they would have 
any particular worry about the number of projects in which that 
assistance was embodied. 

Mr. Merrow. If I recall correctly, you stated you would not in- 
crease economic aid to Pakistan until the Government of Pakistan 
agrees to do certain things ¢ 

Mr. Bei. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, in working out an agreement of that kind does 
it mean you would attach certain conditions to our aid, and if we 
were to do that, would we be accused of trying to operate the economy 
of the country or assert undue influence ¢ 

Mr. Bett. We might well be accused of this. I think this is an 
accusation, if it were made, that we might very well think we ought 
to face up to. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Betu. However, let me make clear one point about this: This 
is a peculiar kind of business in that what is needed from Pakistan, 
and to some extent what is needed from the United States, is not the 
sort of a contract that you write once and then it is finished. What 
is needed is a continuing series of decisions, and a continuing set of 
administrative actions, that goes on over a period of months and years. 

What we might want the Government of Pakistan to do, for one 
example, is to engage in a steady, continuing, energetic program of 
improving the execution of their programs in the field of agriculture. 

This would be the major objective. 

Now, suppose they said, “Yes; we will do this; we will sign on the 
dotted line.” That does not get us anywhere. We would presumably 
be interested in a series of specific measures to be undertaken by them, 
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and to be helped by us, which would take place over quite a long 
period of time. 

How do you establish an extension service? Well, it obviously is 
not something you do overnight. It involves the training of a lot of 
people, and learning how they can best accomplish results in the field, 
the development of supervision, and all the rest of it. 

We want them to have an effective agricultural extension service, 
or whatever name might be given it in Pakistan. If they accept the 
fact that that is what they need, and they understand what this re- 
quires, and they were to agree on a program for bringing it about, 
this is the kind of basic agreement that I have in mind. When that 
agreement is made, obviously it is something that is going to be car- 
ried out over quite a period of time. It would be a steady, energetic 
drive in that direction, taking all the actions that are necessary as 
time goes by, which would measure whether they were, in fact, doing 
what we would like to see them do. 

Mr. Merrow. In view of the way they are administering their 
affairs at the moment, would you want to comment on whether you 
think that we have spent too much money in Pakistan, also the way 
in which it has been handled ¢ 

Mr. Betti. I have not made the thorough study, I am sure, that 
one ought to make, before answering a question like that. 

As an American, however, who lived in Pakistan, and a taxpayer, 
I would say that if I understand our foreign policy objectives cor- 
rectly, the money has not been wasted in the broad sense. ‘There have, 
of course, been illustrations of ways in which too much money was 
spent for specific projects. Such cases are highly uncomfortable for 
an American to see. If we are going to do this sort of thing, we 
should be doing it effectively and well, and certainly not in all in- 
stances have we done it that way. But the broad question is what 
does the United States get out of it? I take it the United States got 
out of it the fact that Pakistan is still a free and a western-oriented 
country, with a military force which I can only assume—not knowing 
anything about it—was considered by the U.S. authorities to be a 
valuable contribution to the defense of the free world. 

The United States has not made a great deal of headway, as I indi- 
cated earlier, in my opinion, toward helping the Pakistanis get on their 
feet so that as time went on they could both sustain themselves eco- 
nomically and support some military strength. 

Mr. Merrow. I wish it were possible to evaluate whether or not we 
are spending sufficient money not only in Pakistan but in other coun- 
tries to bring about the progress we desire toward the attainment of 
our foreign policy objectives. 

Mr. Bex. In my opinion, sir, in Pakistan we are not, but IT want 
to be sure that I make it clear that I do not think that simply putting 
more money in is the answer. If Pakistan has a program and they 
are acting under that program and they are doing many things that 
need to be done, then it would seem to me that more U.S. help could 
be used, and used effectively. But there is no point in just putting 
more money in by itself. It has to go in under a thovdaghiy well- 
founded program if it is to do any good. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you feel that before we proceed even on the 
present level of funds or proceed on increasing them or decreasing 
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them that we should make a thorough and detailed study of the whole 
situation / 

By that I mean almost an investigation of the entire business. 

Mr. Bet. I am not sure that I know exactly what you mean by 
“investigation,” but if I understand your question, in general I would 
say that the United States should be exerting steady pressure on Paki- 
stan toward improving their understanding and their commitment 
and their activities so that they are putting better political leadership 
and better administrative effectiveness into their own development 
program. 

[ am not talking about making threats or bargaining. After all, the 
United States has agreed that a certain sized Pakistani military force 
is desirable, and if that is to be maintained, obviously a considerable 
program of defense support assistance—economic assistance in that 
sense—has to go on. 

At the same time it seems to me legitimate and proper for the United 
States to indicate forcefully where it thinks improvements can be 
made in Pakistan’s development program. At the present time there 
is something like a clean slate. General Ayub has come in and given 
some real evidence that this is one of the major things he is interested 
in—to improve the effectiveness of his Government in working on the 

economic development problem. For example, he put in a new chair- 
man of the planning board or planning commission, as it is now called, 
and this man is very good nilland one of their very ablest civil serv- 
ants. This indicates that the general believes that this is a highly sig- 
nificant aspect of the Pakistan Government's work. 

Well, if he feels this way, this would be an excellent time, I should 
think, for the United States to say to him: “Now, look; let us have a 
sort of a general review of where we stand, and see what the require- 
ments are for getting some improvement in the economic situation in 
Pakistan, and then we would be willing to give you some help on it.” 

Mr. Merrow. I have in mind a complete reevaluation, and I think 
you have answered that. I am wondering if you would want to make 
any comment on the quality and the per formance of the U.S. personnel 
in ICA, and on our representation in the country ? 

Mr. Bet. Yes, sir; there is no reason I should not do this. I think 
very highly of Jack Bell, who was the country director during most of 
the time I was there. I thought he was a very good man. 

I thought he and other country directors whom I have seen in other 
countries have not been as well supported by staff assistants in the 
field as they could have been. It seems to be very difficult for ICA to 
get good program officers, economists, and that sort of thing, out to 
these country missions. Some of the ones who were there when I was 
in Pakistan were fine, indeed excellent, but there were not enough of 
them, and the quality varied as tours of duty came to a close and re- 
placements came out. 

I would think that the backstopping which these ICA missions got 
from Washington, at least, in the Dheten case, is not nearly as high 
caliber as one would like to see. 

There is far too much requiring that matters be referred back to 
Washington, and then nothing happens at all for a long time, or else 
you get a very low-level sort of ms The man in the field, when he 
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strung a good bit of the time. He is not given enough authority to do 
as much as he ought to be doing out in the field, and the kind of advice 
that he is getting from Washington is not necessarily very helpful. 

I should add that there is new leadership in the Washington office 
since I knew anything about it, since I came home, and conditions 
may be different. The management problem in ICA is obviously a 
very difficult problem. If any of us were asked to take it on, we 
would have to do a lot of head scratching. I think it is entirely accu- 
rate and fair to say that there is a great deal of improvement that can 
and should be made in that operation. 

Mr. Merrow. Have you any suggestions as to how we could improve 
it more rapidly or what ought to be done to solve this personnel prob- 
lem that turns up on every corner ¢ 

Mr. Betu. I think one of your earlier suggestions is related to this. 
I would think we are probably trying to put too many people over- 
seas. If we cut the number of projects and figure out appropriate 
ways of concentrating our aid effort, so to speak, it ought to be possi- 
ble to have smaller missions and in that way reduce the number of 
people that we are trying to hire. 

Of course, this is only one part of an answer. We ourselves have 
found, in hiring for these overseas activities—we have these two 
groups, one in Pakistan, one in Iran, they are very small—that there 
is no substitute for legwork, for effort, for explainin what you are 
doing. We have in general found lots of Americans - would really 
likt to do this sort of thing. 

To some extent, therefore, I do not understand the personnel diffi- 
culty ICA has been having. To some extent it seems to me somehow 
we find more good people who want to go overseas than they evidently 
do. We do not offer substantially different salaries or terms than the 
Government does. We have a bit more flexibility. We can work out 
a bargain with a fellow maybe where the Government might be bound 
by certain regulations; but these would be on relatively small issues, 
as far as I know, 

Our general scales are intended to be very much like the Govern- 
ment scales. We do not want to put a lot.of people out there who are 
living very differently. The Government people have certain advan- 
tages our people do not. They have diplomatic import privileges. 
They have the commissaries, which are very useful in many places. 

I really cannot give you a full answer on that. I do not understand 
the problem well enough. 

Mr. Merrow. What you have said is very helpful. That is all. 

Dr. Morean. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burieson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bell, would you be kind enough to identify a little more clearly 
the purpose of your mission in Pakistan ? 

Mr. Beuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burteson. I did not quite understand it. 

Mr. Beux. In 1953 the Government of Pakistan felt they had not 
been making much headway on tackling their economic problems. 
They decided one of the things they would like to do to improve this 
situation would be to establish a planning board within their Central 
Government, and they would ask that board to review the resources 
that were available to the country and the different alternative possi- 
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bilities for using those resources and to work out a plan for bringing 
about a steady increase in the living standards of the people, and 
reaching their economic and social objectives. 

They appointed three Pakistan officials to head this board, to be 
members of this board. Then in stafling it they found there were very 
few Pakistani economists, engineers, or others who had had any 
experience in looking at this range of issues. They then said to the 
outside assistance groups who were then in Pakistan, we need some 
specialists, some experts from outside, to help us do this job. The 
U.S. aid mission was there then and the U.N. people and others. 
They all agreed and the Pakistan Government agreed that the 
best source for people of the kind they needed would be an inde- 
pendent recruiting agency like a university and that the Ford Foun- 
dation would be the best possible source for the financing of such out- 
side experts. 

In this way you would be most likely to get people with no axes to 
grind and no interests of any kind other than to provide the best 
technical advice they could. The Ford Foundation agreed to make a 
grant to provide such people. Harvard University, through its Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration, agreed to do the recruiting. 
Prof. Edward Mason, then dean of the school, was the overall direc- 
tor of the project for the university and still is. I was among the first 
group that went out. We had a couple of Canadian economists and 
two or three American economists. We got an excellent water and 
power engineer who had been regional director for the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Denver. We got a couple of people who knew some- 
thing about industry, one of them head of the department of indus- 
trial engineering at Illinois Tech. This is the kind of person whom 
we recruited. 

As I say, in addition to the people who stayed, who lived in Paki- 
stan, we had people come out for shorter term assignments as appro- 
priate. We had a fellow come out and spend 6 months looking into 
the question of the educational problem in Pakistan, what would be 
the best way to improve the educational system from the standpoint 
of producing the skills and the understanding that was needed to 
improve their economic condition. 

Mr. Burteson. You were there as an economist ? 

Mr. Bey. That is right. 

Mr. Burueson. As I recall, you said that the basic economic condi- 
tions had not appreciably improved during the last 5 years and that 
they had been struggling to hold their own. 

Mr. Bett. That is right. 

Mr. Burieson. Now, if we had not granted assistance and had not 
applied our influence there, whatever it has been, would conditions 
have been one of deterioration further? Or, on the other hand, being 
overly ambitious in some of the things we tried to do, have we injured 
or have we really helped ? 

Mr. Bex. Yes, sir, it seems to me had our economic aid not been 
given to them, they would have had a considerably worsened situa- 
tion, that there would have been some real deterioration, that there 
would likely have been serious political effects. I used the word 
“precarious” earlier. I regard that as an accurate word in this case. 
When a country is, as Pakistan is, living in a situation where a bad 
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food crop can raise the question of whether they can feed their people 
next year—and millions of their people—and when they do not have 
either the stored grain or the assured food supply or the assured 
sources of foreign exchange to purchase food abroad if they have to, 
they are really in a situation which is on the brink of serious difficulty. 

‘The United States has given very effective and useful support in 
this situation. If we had not, there might well have been both serious 
economic and political difficulties. 

Mr. Burieson. I assume that in your position in appraising these 
conditions, it would be somewhat difficult in certain areas and at cer- 
tain times and under the many existing circumstances, to completely 
divorce the economic, the social, the political, and military aspects you 
must observe, in arriving at these opinions. It perhaps becomes neces- 
sary that you take into consideration all these factors. At the same 
time you have more or less stayed away from the political and military. 

In view of the fact of the difficulty in viewing the overall situation, 
would it be proper for us to consider, first, that Pakistan would be a 
base of operations for our own forces should conflict occur with our po- 
tentialenemy? That is a consideration, is it not? 

Mr. Bett. So far as I can see, it would be, yes. 

Mr. Burueson. To offset that, the fact that we have assisted Paki- 
stan militarily, India says by your having done so you contribute 
those things that are inimical to our interests. That would be a 
legitimate consideration, would it not? 

Mr. Beuu. It certainly would. I lived in Pakistan, and whereas I 
visited India, I do not know India very well. It seems to me as a lay- 
man quite possible that India would have had and would continue to 
have approximately the same expenditures for military purposes re- 
gardless of what we do in Pakistan. India has to be aware that right 
over the Himalayas to the north is the growing power of Communist 
China. If any of us were an Indian policymaker concerned with the 
military position of the country, certainly we would worry about how 
strong Pakistan is, but we would also worry about how strong the 
Chinese Communists are. 

Mr. Burteson. I remember your statement, “to assure Pakistan’s 
independence”. To assure it against whom ? 

Mr. Betx. Against India is the way the Pakistanis look at it. I 
was indicating the nature of their feeling. 

Mr. Burueson. How should we look at it? Who is threatening 
their independence? 

Mr. Bett. The Pakistani feeling is that the leaders in India did not 
believe that. Pakistan should have been established. This is no doubt 
correct. Obviously, they did not think it should have been established. 
Therefore, the Pakistanis have the feeling that if in any way the 
Indians can absorb Pakistan, they would like to do so. I do not have 
any independent judgment on this. I donot know. 

However, this is a very strong feeling on the part of the Paki- 
stanis. They feel that one way of assuring that the Indians are not 
tempted to hasty action is to have considerable military strength in 
being. I do not think any serious or responsible Pakistani believes 
that his country could stand up against India in a war. 

The ratio of economic strength is approximately 5 or 6 to 1 with the 
Indians being that much stronger. Furthermore, the Indians have a 
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better balanced economy. They have a good deal of industrial 
strength and more coming. They have excellent iron ore and coal and 
bauxite and other mineral resources which Pakistan does not have. 
So that I do not believe any serious or responsible Pakistani could 
consider the prospect of picking a fight with India. 

On the other hand, looking at it from the other side, I do think they 
can feel—and this is a legitimate point of view—that for them to 
have a certain minimum military strength, well trained, well armed, 
ready to go, is something that would prevent any foolish action by an 
Indian government. 

I think this is the essential point that they have in their minds when 
they feel they need to have the military force to assure their survival 
against India, 

Mr. Burieson. Of course, our viewpoint is not that. Our view- 
point is to give a bulwark some place in that area, the strongest we 
can find, against Communist aggression, 

Mr. Bett. Yes. Incidentally, one cannot help feeling more sympa- 
thetic with this concept when one is in Pakistan, and realizes that there 
is an ancient invasion route from Russia down through Afghanistan 
into the subcontinent, and that there have been periodic invasions 
through that route for 5,000 years, and that the temptation for 
attack in that direction presumably is always present to anyone with 
an aggressive attitude. Whether one should consider that the Rus- 
sians have a militarily aggressive attitude under present circumstances 
is, of course, another question again. 

Mr. Burieson. To say the least, there is somewhat of a dilemma 
from the standpoint of our policymakers as to what to do. 

Mr. Beux. Yes, sir. Nothing I have said should be interpreted as 
indicating that I think it is wrong for us to have a military assistance 
pact with the Pakistanis or give them military aid. Those military 
forces may have great value to the United States. At the same time, 
their economic consequences need to be recognized and an economic 
program which is consistent with the military aid program obviously 
needs to be worked out. 

Mr. Burieson. Thank you very much, Mr. Bell. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Dr. Morgan. Mr. Bell, did I understand you to say in your state- 
ment we had too many projects in Pakistan ? 

Mr. Betxi. Mr. Merrow asked me that, I believe. I would agree 
that in my limited observation it would be more efficient from the 
management standpoint if we were trying to do fewer things in 
Pakistan. 

As I recall, I also indicated we might well do fewer things with a 
larger total amount of money, which would be a different question. 

Dr. Morcan. From your observation, do you think there would be 
political repercussions if we drastically reduced the projects ? 

Mr. Beit. If we reduced the amount of funds going into Pakistan, 
it would raise very serious political issues. If we reduced the number 
of projects, barring any that were particular pets of the Government 
there, I do not believe it should have any political repercussions of 
substantial magnitude. I should think you would get a better judg- 
ment on this question from Jack Bell, or the present country director, 
but as far as I know, there is no reason to think that instead of run- 
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ning 20 projects, running 10 projects, or whatever the number might 
be, would have any serious political result. 

Dr. Morean. Are David Bell and Jack Bell of the same clan? 

Mr. Bett. No. As a matter of fact, there was still another Bell 
there at that time. He was an architect working for ICA. We hada 
terrible time keeping ourselves straight. 

Dr. Morgan. Are there any further questions? If not, thank you, 


Mr. Bell. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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